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In the Minds of Men 


Article by DOROTHEA SEELYE FRANCK 


ny THE Town Hau Meeting of the Air last 

Thanksgiving evening, after four speakers had 
described the threat of the atomic bomb, a prac- 
tieal questioner rose to ask, “What can we do 
about it?” Richard Hottelet’s answer was not a 
new one; “We must get to know each other better 
and better,” he replied. That was the answer in 
the electrical as well as the iron age, but the ar- 
rival of the atomic age has endowed it with a new 
urgency. 

For many years energetic and enthusiastic 
groups of Americans have been helping the 
people of the United States and other countries 
to get to know each other better. Until recently 
the task has been considered primarily a private 
one with the Government maintaining a laissez- 
faire attitude towards it. For the last few years, 
however, thoughtful representatives of the Amer- 
ican people have been considering ways in which 
the Government might facilitate and supplement 
these private activities. As a result, a cultural 
cooperation program is being developed extend- 
ing the interchange of persons, of knowledge, and 
of skills between the United States and other 
areas. 

One of these areas is the Near East—the coun- 
tries around the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
which are more than a collection of oil wells pas- 
sively awaiting bigger American machines and 
better American technicians: Turkey, Syria, 

Mrs. Franck is a Divisional Assistant in the Division 
of International Exchange of Persons, Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State. This is the first part of an article on our cultural 
relations in the Near East; part II will appear in a later 
Issue Of the BULLETIN. 


PREAMBLE 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


The Governments of the States parties to this 
Constitution on behalf of their peoples declare 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed; that ignorance of each other's 
ways and lives has been a common cause, through- 
out the history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world through 
which their differences have all too often broken 
into war; that the great and terrible war which 
has now ended was a war made possible by the 
denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, 
equality and mutual respect of men, and by the 
propagation, in their place, through ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men 
and races; that the wide diffusion of culture, and 
the education of humanity for justice and liberty 
and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations 
must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern ; that a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of govern- 
ments would not be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the 
peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these reasons, the States parties to this 
Constitution, believing in full and equal oppor- 
tunities for education for all, in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and 
determined to develop and to increase the means 
of communication between their peoples and to 
employ these means for the purposes of mutual 
understanding and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives 
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Lebanon, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen constitute sixty-three 
million people whose representatives are calling 
for cooperative assistance in many fields from the 
United States on the basis of over a century of 
friendly relations with her citizens. ‘To build pro- 
ductive, self-reliant communities they want a 
facilitated interchange of persons; knowledge; 
and skills in government, industry and agricul- 
ture, health, education, and other sciences and 
arts. 

For only the last quarter of a century have any 
of these countries been in a position to make official 
requests. During the last war, under the leader- 
ship of men like Emir Feisal, the Arabs revolted 
against the centuries-old domination of the Otto- 
man Sultans. Following the general armistice 
young Turks led by Ataturk completed the revolt 
within Turkey itself against the autocratic and 
corrupt Sultans and through the Treaty of Sévres 
secured an early revision of the peace treaties. 

But during the years following the Sultans’ fall 
the goal of democratic self-government which had 
stirred their former subjects was not easily and 
quickly realized everywhere. Among the Arab 
countries disappointments, deepening to bitter 
resentment, burst into civil strife and were only 
temporarily quelled. Now with the end of a sec- 
ond war for democracy against Fascist imperialism 
the realization of that goal on a more extensive 
scale appears closer. Thoughtful Turkish and 
Arab leaders who appreciate the fact that self- 
government is a task to challenge as well as a 
slogan to arouse are asking for help from the 
United States in implementing the achievement of 
that goal. 

The new Lebanese Minister to the United States, 
Charles Malik, remarked that the countries of the 
Near East face an uncertain future in much the 
same way the 13 American colonies did a century 
and a half ago. Americans were staging their 
debut then in a world which did not know quite 
how to take them. Today the countries of the 
Near East are in a position to stage a reentry into 
a society of nations which accepts most of them 
theoretically as independent units but is not quite 
sure how to apply the theory. American pride 
in a new culture which had absorbed much of the 
best from earlier traditions and philosophies and 
had thrown off confining shackles can be matched 
by the pride of Turks and Arabs in renewed and 
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modernized patterns of an old culture whieh 
flourished from the seventh to the sixteenth cep. 
tury at Damascus, Baghdad, Constantinople, and 
Cairo, 

To the rejuvenation of those old cultures the 
United States has ideas as well as skills to cop. 
tribute. However imperfect the application of 
the United States’ democratic principles may be 
within her own borders, those principles are of 
value to Near Eastern countries in building the 
foundations for self-government. Fundamental, 
probably, is the identification of the citizen’s ow 
interests and those of his immediately family with 
the interests of increasingly large groups—with 
his neighbors of a different religious faith, with 
his whole viilage, with his country, with other 
countries of the region, and ultimately with the 
world organization. In still feudal Near Eastem 
areas landlords are coming to realize that ulti- 
mately the welfare of the possessor and his family 
must depend upon the welfare of those presently 
dispossessed. Citizens are being persuaded to re- 
turn to their own shoulders the burden of re 
sponsibility for their personal welfare whic 
generations of control have conditioned them to 
transfer to an eternal or earthly master, native 
or foreign. There are leaders working to make 
government at once the creation and the impartial 
servant of the people. 

Here, briefly, and with possible exceptions, ar 
the needs of Near Eastern countries as their rep- 
resentatives in the United States see them. 

In government they need efficient and enthus: 
astic leaders and either new laws concerning taxes, 
land tenure, cooperatives, health measures, ani 
working conditions or more effective administt 
tion of existing laws. In industry and agriculture 
they need trained personnel and the developmetl 
of new techniques and skills. 

In education—teachers, new schools, moder! 
teaching methods and fresh course material based 
on the needs of the pupils. 

In health—effective programs of preventitt 
medicine, more extensive clinical and_hospiti! 
services, greater numbers of trained personnel, abl 
scientific research which will restore the study @ 
medicine in the Near East to the high positid! 
Arab medicine held in the early history of scient 

To cite a few instances, several Arab counttit 
have asked the assistance of the United State 
Department of Agriculture’s technicians in devel 
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oping their tremendous agricultural potentialities. 
The Department of the Interior has recently ad- 
vised visiting engineers from Syria and Turkey. 
Turkey has asked that its engineers be permitted 
to receive advanced training in the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, and Syria has requested 
the loan of technical experts from the Bureau. 
Iraq has urged that an American agricultural col- 
lege be started in Baghdad. Syria has enlisted 
the help of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice in finding three American surgeons to work for 
the Syrian Government. And Turkey and Egypt 
are looking for American teachers to serve in their 
national universities. 

Parallel with the planning of educational and 
scientific advances Near Eastern representatives 
agree that modern Arabic and Turkish culture 
must be enriched through research in the Arabic 
and Turkish civilizations, the langauges them- 
selves strengthened, the number and quality of 
Arabie- and Turkish-language publications in- 
creased, standards of journalism raised, and se- 
lected American classics translated. A steady in- 
terchange between the United States and the 
Near East of techniques and findings in these 
fields would be fruitful for both groups. 

What the Near Eastern countries need most and 
what the United States is best equipped to offer 
them are not questions to be answered glibly. The 
little red schoolhouse is not necessarily the solu- 
tion for the school housing problem in a village in 
Anatolia or beside the Euphrates. The strict ap- 
plication of our sanitary methods will not produce 
good living in a group of mud huts where dung 
takes the place of non-existent trees for fuel and 
where boiled water fed to a day-old baby merely 
postpones the immunity it must eventually 
develop. . 

What the United States has attained in prin- 
ciples, techniques, and materials to fit her own 
needs cannot always be exported to the Near East 
(or anywhere else) without modification. In plan- 
ning their own development the countries of the 
Near East need to learn the facts about themselves, 
and in order to contribute to that development the 
United States needs to know those facts too. On 
the basis of those facts concerning human needs 
and material resources in the Near East the United 
States must adapt the contributions she makes 
through her Government representatives as well as 
her private institutions in the area. 
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Programs of Private American Institutions 


Last spring the young Syrian Government ur- 
gently requested the American University of Bei- 
rut to open an American school in Damascus to 
prepare boys at secondary and junior college lev- 
els. In a subsequent conference with a representa- 
tive of the University, the Syrian Minister of Edu- 
cation, himself a graduate of the University, prom- 
ised that the Syrian Government would provide 
the first building and teachers of Arabic, Arabic 
history and geography if the University could fur- 
nish equipment and American instructors. When 
the University’s representatives asked what build- 
ing might be used, the Syrian Minister enthusi- 
astically invited him to inspect the one the Syrian 
Government proposed to turn over to the school. 
Across Damascus they drove into the grounds of 
the Syrian National University. There behind the 
mosque stood the law school, large enough for 
three hundred pupils. 

“That,” said the Minister, “is the building we 
will set aside for an American school.” 

Impressed, the University’s representative 
looked at the law school, at the grounds around it, 
and at the nearby mosque. 

“Why is your government so anxious to have an 
American school started?” he asked. 

The Minister’s reply was earnest and sincere. 
“Tn order to have a school that will set the standard 
of secondary school education for the country.” 

On November 5, 1945 the Damascus College, 
christened by the Syrian Government’s supervisor 
of education, opened its first classes, equivalent to 
the last year of grammar school and the first year 
of high school, with other grades to be opened later. 

This turning of many Near Easterners toward 
the United States is not a recent phenomenon al- 
though the number may have increased with the 
end of this war. Starting in 1820 American mis- 
sionaries, teachers, and doctors journeyed to the 
Near East, bearers of American culture as well as 
the Christian gospel. At first elementary schools 
were established in the villages, later high schools 
in the central towns, and finally colleges and uni- 
versities in Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq. and 
Egypt, more than 200 American schools in all. In 
the course of years less emphasis was laid on relig- 
ious conversion and more and more on education 
in the fullest sense. 

The American Mission moved a printing press 
to Beirut in 1834, a time when there were practi- 
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cally no Arabic printing presses. The scarcity of 
books had contributed to the lack of cultural de- 
velopment in the course of the previous century. 
As George Antonius puts it in his book 7he Arab 
Awakening (p. 40): 


“The installation of a printing-press equipped 
to emit books in the Arabic language opened out 
new horizons to educators; and, by providing 
teachers and pupils with textbooks on the essen- 
tial branches of learning, it revolutionised in the 
first few years the educational methods of the 
age In retrospect, its consequences appear 
to have been decisive. It paved the way, by laying 
the foundations of a new cultural system for the 
rehabilitation of the Arabic language as a vehicle 
of thought.” 


As the accompanying chart shows, for over three 
quarters of a century four of these colleges, mem- 
bers of the Near East College Association, have 
been outposts of American culture in the Near 
East. Open to all students in an area rife with 
sectional, religious, and other differences, the spirit 
of these colleges has been well expressed in the 
motto of one of their student organizations: “The 


Year U. 8S. Incor- | 


Institution and Location Bounded porated 


Robert Coll., Istanbul 1863 N.Y ‘ 


Istanbul Women’s Coll 





Syria and Lebanon 





Amer. Univ. of Beirut 


M.S.); M.D.; B.S.-Nur.; Phar. Chem.; Mus. 
Diploma. 
Int. Coll., Beirut none . 1891 Mass Baccalaureate; jr. coll. certificate (ine. bus., agri.) 1,624 | 40. 
Amer. Jr. Coll., Beirut 1924 Not ine Jr. coll. certificate -- =" F ; : 172 | 24. 
(1945-6) 
Damascus Coll 1945 Not ine Planning jr. coll. courses 
Aleppo Coll 1922 Mass BWR s o Beis oe caer ew cee 548 | 9 


Iraq 


Amer. Coll. in Baghdad................-| 19095 | Md-........... 


Egypt 


1920 


Amer. Univ. at Cairo 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE NEAR East 


| Arts & sciences (B.A.,B.S.,M.A.); engineering (C.E., 936 | 9 
E.E., M.E.) 
Arts & sciences (B.A.)-__- , , : 580 | 16. 


Arts & sciences (B.A., B.B.A., B.S., M.Ed., M.A., 


Planning jr. coll. courses__------ 


B.A.—general, journalism, education; M.A.—Islamics 604 | 28- Egyptian, Gre 


* American secondary schools in the same towns train students for each of the colleges. 
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realm in which we share is vastly larger than the 
realm in which we differ.” Efforts are directed 
toward making students good citizens of their own 
lands, professionally equipped and loyal to their 
own religions. Like other American institutions 
in the Near East the colleges have won the respeet 
and cooperation of local people and local govern. 
ments. The extent to which they have trained 
men and women in all fields, including the field of 
government, is indicated by the presence at the 
San Francisco Conference of 29 graduates of the 
colleges among the Near East delegates and 
advisers. 

Robert College’s specialty is its Engineering 
School with courses in mechanical, electrical, and 
civil engineering. Since one of the basic needs 
of Turkey is technical training, Turkish military 











cadets who used to receive their technical training 
in Germany are now being sent to Robert College; 
22 of them were there last year studying English 
and social sciences as well as engineering. Al 
courses of study in the college fit in with the 
Turkish national educational system which itself 
is based on European and American modes 
adapted to Turkey’s needs. 























Number of Students 






Courses or Degrees Offered 





Nationalities 

















85% Turkish. 




























| Chiefly Iraqi. 











| Armenian, predol 
| nantly. 
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Istanbul Women’s College demonstrates the 
progress of women in the Near East in the last 
century. The College developed from a high 
school for girls started in 1871 at a time when 
even in the United States the higher education 
of women was still frowned upon. Before 1908 
the College graduated only two Turkish women, 
because of official restrictions on the attendance 
of Turkish women at foreign institutions. Under 
the Turkish Republic Turkish women have become 
teachers, doctors, editors, lawyers, businesswomen, 
and members of Parliament. 

American University of Beirut’s approach was 
described in 1866 by its founder and first president. 
Daniel Bliss: 


“This college is for all conditions and classes of 
men without reference to color, nationality, race 
or religion. A man, white, black, or yellow; 
Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or heathen, may 
enter and enjoy all the advantages of this institu- 
tion for three, four or eight years; and go out 
believing in one god, in many gods or in no god. 
But it will be impossible for anyone to continue 
with us long without knowing what we believe to 
be the truth and our reasons for that belief.” 


Almost 80 years later Lebanese Minister Charles 
Malik, a graduate of the University, remarked of 
the University’s students: 


“In their study rooms, in their comradeship 
with one another, in their trusting exposure to the 
great ideas of the Western liberal positive tradi- 
tion and in their personal contacts with their 
professors, the students ... learn tolerance, re- 
spect of difference, compromise, openness of mind, 
the difficult art of criticism, the great art of dis- 
cussion, modern techniques in medicine and the 
sciences, how to seek the truth, where to seek it, 
and how to articulate it once it is found. In this 
way the cradle of Western culture, the Near East, 
is once again disciplined in the arts and respon- 
sibilities of civilization.” 


International College, founded at Izmir 
(Smyrna), Turkey, whose original student body 
consisted largely of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Italians, had a gradually increasing enrolment of 
Turks—90-95 percent in the early twenties. It 
Was closed after the great fire and was reopened 
at Beirut as an affiliate of the American Univer- 
sity specializing in secondary education. 
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Besides the Damascus College another Ameri- 
‘an institution in the Near East has recently been 
added to the membership of the Near East College 
Association. 

The American College in Baghdad, \raq, infor- 
mally and officially, has been asking for a well-or- 
ganized American secondary school and college to 
meet the urgent and growing demand for educa- 
tion, particularly technical education. A private 
independent American school for boys, which has 
been operating in Baghdad for the last 20 years, 
is now joining the Near East College Association 
and will be developed into a combined high school 
and junior college with emphasis on agricultural 
and technical courses and including courses pre- 
paring students for more advanced work at the 
American University of Beirut. 

Established shortly after the last war under a 
board of trustees not connected with the Near East 
College Association, the American University at 
Cairo aims “to contribute as richly as possible to 
the welfare of Egypt and adjacent countries by 
training leaders from among the rising genera- 
tion”. Its School of Education publishes the only 
Arabic educational magazine. Its extension de- 
partment includes among its varied activities lec- 
tures by prominent Egyptian authorities and vis- 
iting educators which were attended last year by 
60,000 people. In the School of Oriental Studies 
special Arabic courses for beginners and for ad- 
vanced students are given by a group of sheiks. 
During the war the University provided headquar- 
ters for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
in the Middle Eastern theater. 

The American Junior College at Beirut, an out- 
growth of the Presbyterian Board’s American 
School for Girls founded in 1861, has as its pri- 
mary mission “to broaden the intellectual and 
spiritual outlook of the women who will carry re- 
sponsibility for the standards of their country”. 
It offers the work of freshman and sophomore 
years to women students who expect to enter the 
School of Arts and Sciences or the professional 
schools of the American University of Beirut. 
Since 1943 its applications have exceeded accom- 
modations. Besides activities designed especially 
to satisfy the special interests and needs of women 
students, the College has taken the lead in forming 
student-consumer cooperatives with branches 
established in many of the city’s schools—helping 
members to buy things more cheaply and educating 
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members in the principles of cooperation and the 
development of cooperatives in the country. In 
addition the students—Christians, Jews, and Mos- 
lems—work in elementary schools, aid in hospital 
clinics, conduct classes in both the French 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and carry on vol- 
unteer summer work in remote Syrian villages. 

Aleppo College, responsible to both the Pres- 
byterian and Congressional Mission Boards, this 
year has been able to accept 25 percent more stu- 
dents than it did last year. Among them are chil- 
dren of leading Syrian officials. 

The Y. M. C. A. has branches in Istanbul, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo, and the Y. W. C. A. at 
Istanbul, Beirut, and Cairo, As a sample of their 
varied contributions to community life the 
Y. M. C. A. at Istanbul, known locally as the 
American Language and Commercial School, 
might be described. The school, with 500 students, 
operates a language department whose staff has 
not yet been able to expand enough to cope with 
the rising demand for English lessons. Evening 
commercial courses and physical education and 
recreation, morning, noon, and night, draw many 
different groups of young men, and a dormitory 
provides healthful lodging for a small group of 
university students. The school operates a sum- 
mer camp and furnishes materials and leaders to 
the Red Crescent Society for the organization of 
summer camps for poor children. The staff co- 
operates closely with Turkish leaders in schools, 
clubs, and Aalkevis (folk-houses). For instance, 
in 1943 the Halkevi and Istanbul’s Central Board 
of Physical Education sent six young men to the 
school with the request that they be given a 10- 
week course in the psychology of leadership. The 
course was well attended, and the young men 
trained in it are now active leaders in schools, 
clubs, and halkevis throughout the city. 

For the past ten years the Near East Founda- 
tion has been operating in Lebanon and Syria on 
the basis of the following principles: (1) since the 
Near East is predominantly rural its revival must 
be based upon rural reconstruction; (2) agricul- 
ture is the cornerstone of rural life, so reforms 
should begin in agriculture and then be ex- 
tended to other aspects of life; (3) reform projects 


? For an article by Francis Boardman on the Middle East 
Supply Center, see BULLETIN of Dec. 23, 1945, p. 994. 
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should be undertaken cooperatively with the peo- 
ple and should become self-supporting. At a re- 
search station in Lebanon the Foundation carries 
on agricultural research and then teaches the im- 
proved agricultural practices to classes in 19 
schools. The Foundation has developed a system 
of agricultural education which bridges the gap 
between the latest scientific information and the 
low standards villagers have been used to in the 
past. A public-health training program and a 
home-economics program are coordinated with 
the agricultural program. 

In a real, if not a physical, sense these American 
institutions in the Near East were victims of the 
war.| Caught in the spirals of inflation, with 
staffs depleted and supplies out to a trickle, they 
had a tremendous job trying to maintain truly 
American standards of education. Now the insti- 











tutions must be retooled and expanded if they are 
to give the leadership and assistance needed in the 
Near East. In several cases now the number of 
applicants turned away for lack of facilities is 
greater than the number accepted. Old buildings 
neglected during the war must be reconditioned 
and new ones built. New projects specifically re- 
quested by local governments must be undertaken. 
To secure outstanding American personnel sala- 
ries offered must be adjusted to meet the increased 
cost of living. Various of these institutions are 
now carrying on campaigns which may enable 
them to meet fresh and challenging responsibili- 
ties; for instance, the Near East College Associa- 
tion, under the campaign chairmanship of Lowell 
Thomas, plans to raise $15,000,000 in the next 
three years. 



















Instrument of 


UNESCO: 


Acceptance 







United Kingdom 

On February 20, 1946 the Government of the 
United Kingdom deposited its instrument of ac 
ceptance of the constitution of the United Ne 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or 
ganization which was signed in London Novell 
ber 16, 1945. This is the first instrument of ac 
ceptance to be deposited. 
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The American Trade Proposals: Intergovernmental 


Commodity Arrangements 





Article by WILLIAM T. PHILLIPS 





HE Proposats for the Expansion of World 

Trade and Employment are designed to free 
world trade from the restrictions which have 
grown up over the years. Expanding world trade 
through concerted multilateral efforts is funda- 
mental to the general program for the achieve- 
ment of high levels of real income and the mainte- 
nance of international economic stability through- 
out the world. Programs of international action 
directed to the achievement of this goal require, 
however, the giving of special consideration to 
certain commodities which loom large in world 
commerce and which may become serious sources 
of economic maladjustment in the absence of 
special treatment. 

The section of the Proposals relating to inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements is de- 
signed particularly to deal with “burdensome sur- 
plus” situations in individual commodities. The 
term “burdensome surplus” describes the situation 
which exists when the rate of production of a 
commodity is so high in proportion to the relative 
demand that the supply can be disposed of only 
at unprofitable prices. This situation emerges 
typically in primary products whose conditions of 
production and consumption are such that they do 
not adjust readily to changes in price. Experi- 
ence has shown that despite consistently low in- 
comes agricultural and other raw-material pro- 
ducers do not readily turn to other more profitable 
lines of activity. This situation is due in part to 
a lack of knowledge or of capital to embark on 
alternative ventures as well as to the restraints 
imposed by habit and home ties. Production of 
these raw materials, consequently, tends to continue 
relatively unabated despite unremunerative prices. 

A correlative factor which retards readjustment 
is the tendency in many such cases for the failure 
of consumption to expand rapidly even though 
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prices may have declined sharply. This unfortu- 
nate coincidence of both supply and demand being 
relatively unresponsive to price changes results in 
a slow corrective process with such accompanying 
hardship to producers that governments are un- 
willing or unable to permit the process to pursue 
its course uninterrupted. Historically, in such 
cases, governments have turned to price-support 
programs, reservation of domestic markets for 
their own producers, and, in a number of cases, 
to international restrictive commodity-control 
schemes designed to limit production and to pro- 
vide “fair” prices. 

Although the growth of commodity-control 
schemes during the interwar period was the result 
of the interplay of a number of factors, the 
schemes are traceable to a considerable extent to 
the dislocations in production and consumption 
patterns which grew out of World War I. During 
that war, facilities for production, particularly of 
agricultural commodities, were tremendously ex- 
panded outside of the blockaded areas. The con- 
sequent distortions in the patterns of production 
and trade were of such a magnitude that normal 
market forces proved incapable of correcting the 
situation swiftly enough to prevent severe pro- 
ducer distress. As a result governments unilater- 
ally or in concert sought measures for easing the 
burden. 

The dislocations in production and international 
trade during World War II have been even more 





This article is the third of a series on the American 
Trade Proposals. For the first two articles, see BULLETIN 
of Mar. 17, 1946, p. 403, and Mar. 24, 1946, p. 455. For text 
of the Proposals, see BULLETIN of Dee. 9, 1945, p. 913, and 
Department of State publication 2411. 
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drastic due to the broader character of the conflict 
and the early loss to the Allies of the resources 
and markets of both Europe and Southeast Asia. 
The reopening of normal channels of trade is, 
therefore, bringing to light a number of cases of 
“excess” world supplies in commodities where new 
sources or substitute products have been developed 
and in which normal market forces may prove in- 
adequate to correct the imbalance with sufficient 
rapidity. 

Rubber is a case in point. During the early 
days of World War II the major natural rubber- 
producing areas of the world were cut off from the 
Allies by the Japanese. As an emergency measure 
rubber production was stimulated in Liberia, 
Africa, Central and South America, Ceylon, and 
even in the United States where guayule rubber 
was produced. More significant, however, was the 
construction in the United States of a tremendous 
new synthetic-rubber industry capable of pro- 
ducing over a million long tons of synthetic rub- 
ber annually—the equivalent of total world con- 
sumption before the war. The reopening of the 
natural rubber-producing areas as a consequence 
of the fall of Japan has again made available a 
productive capacity of more than one million and 
a half long tons of natural rubber. When this 
supply potential is coupled with the available syn- 
thetic-rubber capacity in the United States and 
other countries it foreshadows a rubber supply in 
excess of two and one-half million tons annually. 
In view of this potential supply, the estimated 
world consumption demand of approximately one 
and one-half million tons indicates the magnitude 
and type of one such probable surplus. In many 
other commodities, as well, the production pattern 
has been so distorted that readjustments during 
the next few years may prove difficult. 

Further impetus to the growth of commodity- 
control schemes during the interwar period was 
provided by the spread of economic nationalism 
and the consequent desire on the part of individual 
governments to become economically self-sufficient. 
This philosophy led, in many cases, to the stimula- 
tion of home production through the imposition of 
tariffs, quotas, and support prices, all designed to 
protect home production. These conditions so 
altered the normal economic production pattern as 
to result in hardship to producers in other areas 
who had formerly been dependent on those newly 
“protected” markets as outlets for their production. 
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Intergovernmental restrictive commodity agree. | = 
ments, in a number of cases, evolved out of these 
difficulties. The avowed objective of such agree. 
ments was usually to lessen price fluctuations and l 
to “manage”, through quotas and similar devices, 
the “surpluses” which developed or were develop. \, 
ing. 

Because commodities in which serious problems 
are likely to occur are important, in many cases, to 
the economic life of particular countries, produe. 
ers’ distress is likely to create depressed conditions 
throughout the entire Nation. 
reduction in purchasing power results in curtail § pe 
ment of demand for the products of other nations §) m 
which in turn contributes to a general decline inf in 
levels of employment and production. In order to 
prevent individual commodity situations from§ ag 


The consequent 


































menacing the general program for the maintenance § to 
of high levels of employment and income, a pro-§ of 
gram is necessary for dealing with them. W 

The essence of the Proposals relating to ind-§ tal 
vidual commodities centers around the desire of liv 
the part of the United States and, it is hoped to 
other of the United Nations to deal with specific cor 
commodity situations in a way that will be equ be 
table to both producers and consumers; such cof we 
operation will provide an atmosphere duringf, kn 
which an orderly shift of resources may occur no 
without accompanying disorderly markets and§ cai 
which will make it unnecessary for individul§ tio 
countries to take unilateral action which woull§ to 
tend to shift the burden of their problem to othe abi 
countries through the imposition of quotas o— to 
embargoes, col 

The approach set forth in the Proposals diffe} a 1 
in important respects from the restrictive com-§ not 
modity agreements which have existed in the pas. it \ 
The first emphasis of the Proposals is on conf gai 
certed efforts by governments to reduce surpluseg thr 
through encouraging the expansion of consump eac 
tion. This approach stems from the general trade§ wo 
philosophy of the United States, which relies @§ 1 
the reduction or elimination of barriers to trad clu 
in the belief that all nations will benefit through om 
increased economic welfare from an expansio® Cor 
istic point of view in their international econom§ A 
relations. pre 

Following this policy, the Proposals relating“ con 
intergovernmental commodity arrangements pl% Won 
vide for the formation of study groups whos§ be, 
function it will be to make extensive studies OJ acu 






(Continued on page 538) 
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International Economic Cooperation: 
Necessity for the British Loan 


Statement by UNDER SECRETARY ACHESON 


Just about a year ago I had the pleasure of ap- 
pearing before this Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency during the hear- 
ings on the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. 

At that time we presented the Bretton Woods 
agreements and the problems they were designed 
to meet, in relation to what we then could foresee 
of the post-war economic conditions of the world. 
We tried to explain what we believed would inevi- 
tably happen to countries which require imports to 
live when the war ended and American goods ceased 
to be shipped under lend-lease. We said those 
countries would find it very difficult to get dollars 
because for a considerable period of time they 
would have very few goods or services to sell. We 
knew that the problem would be insoluble if we did 
not have the mechanisms of Bretton Woods, be- 
cause we would run into a whole series of restric- 
tions over all world trade, designed in desperation 
to permit each country to earn as much money 
abroad as possible in order to buy enough goods 
to keep its people alive and functioning. Each 
country would try to stake out its market and build 
a fence around it to keep others out. It would 
not dare to try to compete freely and fairly because 
it would fear that others would deal unfairly and 
gain unwarranted advantages which would 
threaten the very existence of its people. And as 
each country staked out its private preserve, trade 
would contract and each would be poorer still. 

This Committee and the House Committee con- 
cluded that this might very well occur. You rec- 
ommended the Bretton Woods Agreements Act and 
Congress passed it. 

A year has gone by, and we can see whether the 
predictions were true or false. Unfortunately, the 
commercial and financial situation of the world is 
Worse than any of us thought a year ago it would 
be. Destruction is more complete, hunger more 
acute, exhaustion more wide-spread than anyone 


then realized. What might have been passed off 
as prophecies have become stark facts. 

The two Bretton Woods institutions were de- 
vised almost two years ago, in July 1944. They 
were authorized by Congress not quite a year ago. 
They are just now getting organized. But, as Mr. 
Clayton reminded the Committee, it was stated in 
your report on the Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
that only after there was assurance that the Fund 
and the Bank would be available to encourage 
world trade and investment would it be possible 
to determine further steps needed to help with 
Britain’s balance-of-payments problem. And so 
we are before you now to discuss the credit to Great 
Britain and the related agreements. 

We must first think of the importance of the 
United Kingdom to world trade; we must think 
of the tremendous importance of its currency 
which, with the dollar, provided the trading mech- 
anism for one half of the pre-war world trade. 
After this war, with the elimination of Germany 
and Japan, two thirds or three quarters of that 
trade will be conducted in those two currencies. 
These are simply the facts of international life, 
which we cannot afford to forget. 

When Great Britain is viewed in the light of 
these facts, her present position becomes highly 
significant. Before the war, one fifth of the entire 
trade of the world moved in and out of the ports 
of Great Britain. Great Britain and the British 
Empire, the United States and Canada conducted 
one half of the world trade. Britain’s trade af- 
fected not only the people who lived in the British 
Isles. British trade, along with ours and Can- 
ada’s, affected every part of the earth, because we 
traded with everybody. 


Made before the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney on Mar. 13, 1946 on the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement and released to the press on the same date. 
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Now, what is the position of Great Britain today, 
after six years of war? By taking the most drastic 
and disciplined action, that island transformed 
itself almost completely for the production of war 
commodities. British manpower was used in the 
factories at home and served in the armed forces 
all over the world. Every man and woman in 
Britain was assigned a task. Leisure could not. be 
afforded ; every skill, every muscle had to be used 
against a powerful and ruthless enemy. Life was 
completely disrupted to produce materials for the 
war and to carry on the war. I am not describing 
this situation to argue that the effort. of the British 
people and their Government obligates us to help 
them; I am describing it to indicate the condition 
of that island at the end of the war. It is the 
present condition of the United Kingdom which 
affects the problem of creating an expanding in- 
ternational trade. British exports went down to 
30 percent of what they were before the war, and, 
although the United States had provided between 
20 and 30 billion dollars of aid through lend-lease, 
the British had to conduct the war from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to India and Burma through the use 
of the pound sterling. Much of it they did on 
credit, and this further affects the British export 
position in the most drastic way. By January 1 
of this year, Britain had accumulated more than 
13 billion dollars in sterling debts. We have accu- 
mulated debt ourselves, but the British accumu- 
lated debt to other people. What does that mean 
in terms of world trade ? 

The first thing is that for years the British will 
have to export goods for which they will not be 
paid. Those goods will have to be exported to pay 
off the accumulated sterling debt. That is the bur- 
den the war brought upon them. But it means 
something else. It means that unless steps are 
taken quickly by which there can be interchange- 
ability of currency, the British must work for their 
individual creditors, and their individual creditors, 
if they are to realize upon their debts, must accept 
British goods and services only. That, if not dealt 
with in some way, will bring about economic blocs, 
markets enclosed by fences. 

I hope it is clear what I mean. In order to 
buy meat during the war, the British bought it 
from Argentina, That is where they had to buy it, 
because that was the only place they could get what 
they had to have over and above what we and oth- 
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ers could supply. The way they paid for tha 
meat was to say to Argentina, “We can give yoy 
sterling credits in London. We have no goods to 
sell to you now, but when we do you can use that 
sterling to buy them.” This was an astonishing 
job of financing. People went on taking sterling 
credits in London because they had faith in the 
British. They could not translate the sterling 
credits into dollars, francs, pesos, or goods becausg 
the British had none of these things. A1l they had 
was Britain’s promise that some day they woul 
be able to buy something with the sterling. 

If nothing is done about this situation, it wil] 
mean that for a very long time people all ove 
the world who did the same thing will have to look 
only to Britain for goods and services. Unleg 
sterling can be exchanged for dollars or other cur 
rencies, British creditors must do this trading wit) 
Britain alone. Their money isn’t good anywher 
else. 

This is the situation of Britain at the end of the 
war, and it is the situation which confronted the 
British and American negotiators when they came 
to discuss the agreement which is now before your 
Committee. 

The agreement is not merely a device by whiel 
the United States lends some money to the British 
We recognized that we had one last, clear chane 
{o restore world trade, to so restore it that some 
one who sold goods to England would get monej 
which he could then use in the United States o 
any place else in the world. We wanted this kini 
of trade because we believed it would increase pre 
duction and employment everywhere. Our othe 
choice was to take a narrow view and say, “Weir 
done enough. Let’s simply forget about the Brit 
ish and a system of multilateral trade, and go ot! 
and grab whatever markets we can.” The result0! 
that attitude would be that the British would haw 
only one course open to them. It would be a dé 
perate one which offered no real hope to them 
anyone else, for they also would have to gn 
markets where they could. They would have 
pull the Empire closer and closer together, and & 
clude us and every other country from this trade. 

The expedients which would be forced upt 
Britain are certainly not in our interest : 














































(1) They would have to reduce all imports thal 
are not absolutely essential. Public clamor for 
duction of dollar expenditure on films and tobaee 
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has already been voiced. As for many products, 
the public could be expected to “go on doing with- 
out”, though there are obvious limits to this con- 
tinued “austerity”. 

(2) Stimulation of home production wherever 
possible would be necessary. Films, apples, feed- 
ing stuffs, to name but a few, and machine tools of 
types that are wanted from the United States to 
speed recovery of the export industries. A “buy 
British” campaign at home would not be necessary ; 
whenever available there would be only British 
goods to buy. Government powers to assist in 
financing agriculture and new industries could be 
used extensively; the only limitations would be 
manpower and time. Cost and price would be 
secondary considerations. 

(3) They would have to divert purchases to 
sources Where credit can be obtained, where pay- 
ment agreements can be made, or bilateral arrange- 
ments under which Britain exports in the future 
could be sold for imports now and in the future. 
This would be the chief method which the British 
would be forced to use to acquire cotton and to- 
bacco, to mention but two products. Fruit and 
timber are others; ham, lard and other meat prod- 
ucts too, as soon as the present scarcities disappear. 

Cotton is so important to Britain’s export indus- 
tries that imports would be kept as high as possible. 
This fact, added to the high United States propor- 
tion of world supplies, might keep up our exports 
to Britain for a time. But, with the prolongation 
of Britain’s struggle to right her trade balance 
which would result from rejection of the loan, a 
longer-term view would be forced on the British 
Government which would have to look elsewhere 
for prospects of future supplies of cotton. Though 
Brazilian and British Empire cotton could not at 
once fill more than a small portion of Britain’s 
needs without the loan and the undertakings to 
refrain from such arrangements incorporated in 
the loan agreement, payment agreements and bi- 
lateral arrangements with long-term contracts to 
take all future crops might well so stimulate pro- 
duction in Brazil as to create a situation the conse- 
quences of which American producers would not 
like to contemplate. In the Empire, with a really 
go-ahead development drive with financial backing 
and an assured market, further increases in cotton 
production might soon be substantial. Resort to 


such expedients would be likely, despite possible 
cost disadvantages, as a means to conserve dollars 
for other purchases. 
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The case of tobacco is similar. Though a lux- 
ury, it is a people’s luxury, and a substantial reduc- 
tion in total imports would probably be avoided if 
possible. But production within the Empire was 
tending upward before the war, and public taste 
might undergo a lasting change if the need to 
conserve dollars should lead the British Govern- 
ment to stimulate Empire production by bulk- 
purchase arrangements in which dollar-exchange 
considerations would outweigh those of cost and 
quality. 

In the field of manufactures, home production in 
Britain would be fostered by the protection of 
prohibitions on imports, except from countries 
willing to extend credit or to accumulate further 
sterling balances with a view to future purchase of 
British exports. 

A large Canadian loan such as is reported to have 
been negotiated in Ottawa would tend, if no credit 
were available from the United States, to divert 
British purchases to Canada of many manufac- 
tured products as well as of timber, apples, canned 
salmon, et cetera. American exporters might see 
Canadian lard, ham, and other meat replacing pos- 
sible exports from the United States when world 
scarcities have ceased. 
early as 1947 or 1948. 

Foods available from Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa such as fruit and meat and 
dairy products might present some financial diffi- 
culties, but long-term bulk purchases contracted 
for under agreements to take future British exports 
could certainly be made. The intangible factor 
of sentiment would be likely to play a much greater 
part in these negotiations than would have been 
the case if the British Parliament had not accepted 
the loan agreement. If Parliament had turned 
down the loan, Empire holders of sterling anxious 
to buy American goods would have felt justified in 


This might come about as 


complaining that an early opportunity to free 
sterling on current transactions for their benefit 
had been thrown away. But the rejection of the 
loan by Congress after its acceptance by Parlia- 
ment might well have an important influence on 
Dominion sentiment, resulting in a sharp turn 
towards further Empire preferences and long-term 
purchasing contracts. Britain’s hand might be 
strengthened even in negotiating some further ac- 
cumulation of sterling balances by India where 
opposition to Bretton Woods and the loan agree- 
ment is reported to be based on the fact that imme- 
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diate and substantial convertibility of India’s ster- 
ling balances is not provided. The British could 
truly say that efforts had been made to obtain the 
resources to hasten the convertibility of sterling, 
but that those efforts had not been successful. 

There are those in Britain who have suggested 
that many American exporters would sell their 
products to Britain for blocked sterling. Whether 
this be true or not, such transactions would obvi- 
ously be less acceptable than credits, however ar- 
ranged, from countries willing to contract to take 
agreed quantities of British exports in some future 
period. 

So far as our trade proposals are concerned, dis- 
cussions aimed at establishing a multilateral sys- 
tem would assume an air of unreality against the 
background of the immediate necessities and expe- 
dients which for the reasons I have indicated are 
inevitable, while the economic and trade patterns 
resulting from the expedients themselves might 
postpone perhaps for a generation the possibility 
of ensuring the free flow of the world’s commerce. 

Meanwhile, the discriminatory expedients to 
which Britain would perforce resort would in many 
cases have all the appearance of retaliation. The 
resulting resentment on the part of those in the 
United States who would not understand that 
Britain could not keep going without these expedi- 
ents might well have international political reper- 
cussions, the implications of which are certainly 
serious. This resentment in turn would not im- 
prove sentiment in Britain towards the United 
States, especially if, as is almost certain, the period 
of austerity should have to be prolonged in the 
United Kingdom for financial reasons after the 
present world food shortage gives way to more 
abundant world supplies. 

In short, if Congress should not. approve the 
credit, I foresee much that is disturbing. The 
British Government in power in these first post- 
war years, Whatever its party, was destined to face 
very difficult economic and financial problems. 
These difficulties would be greatly eased by the 
credit. Without it, the offered imports to make 
the difference between a strong or an underfed 
population, and the industrial materials to make 
the difference between reviving trade or a shrink- 
ing and restricted market, must be found some- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1945, pp. 907-929. 
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how—if need be, by immediate expedients. These 
expedients would be necessities, not. retaliation 


but they would look like retaliation import prohi- 
bitions and restrictions, quotas, discriminatory 
measures, and bilateral deals. 
of these necessities would alter the pattern of 
world trade. They might see new apple orchards 
established in Australia and Canada, the British 
taste in tobacco shifted to Empire types, Brazil’s 
cotton fields extended over some of her vast terri- 
tories, and Empire cotton growths improved and 
expanded. The restriction of manufacturers’ im- 
ports to a minimum for several vears would foster 
British home production of many American spe- 
cialties. Plans for expanding world trade would 
recede into a distant and Utopian future.  Suspi- 
cion and resentment would be fed on Britain’s 
necessity to eat and work, for she can do neither 
adequately without imports, and she would be 
forced to get those imports by whatever shifts 
would deliver the goods. I see no hope of useful 
international cooperation in such a prospect. 
This is what we faced. And, after considering 
it very carefully indeed for a long time, the Ameri- 


Four or five years 


can negotiators made the agreement. which is now 
before you. 

The detailed, technical aspects of the financial 
agreement and of the Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment have already been 
discussed.!| They are important; they deserve to 
be examined carefully. But when you have exam- 
ined them I hope you will consider the agreements 
as a whole, in the light of the alternatives and of 
the total situation that I have tried to outline. 


Trade Marks 


Luxembourg 

The Government of Luxembourg has adhered 
to the revision signed in London on June 2, 1934 
of the Arrangement of Madrid of April 14, 1891 
concerning the international registration of com- 
mercial and industrial trade marks. In accord- 
ance with article 11 of the arrangement as revised 
in London, the adherence by Luxembourg took 
effect March 1, 1946, one month after the date 
of notification by the Swiss Government to other 
governments parties to that arrangement. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE BRITISH LOAN 


Introduction 


The proposed loan of $3,750,000,000 to Great 
Britain is one of the most important issues of the 
day. Upon its outcome hinges, in a large meas- 
ure, the pattern of world trade and of future 
international Expanding 
world trade, freed from hampering restrictions, 
and growing international economic cooperation 


economic relations. 


are necessary if the world is to have peace and 
prosperity. These are made possible by the 
financial agreement. 

Since Britain is the world’s greatest interna- 
tional trader, her foreign financial problems af- 
fect the welfare and prosperity of the whole 
world. They affect the United States through 
their influence on the volume and on the pattern 
of world trade. We can choose now the path of 
economic cooperation which is basic to peace and 
prosperity or we can choose now to start out in 


this troubled post-war world on the path of eco- 
nomic conflict—economic warfare. The loan to 
Britain is essential to the establishment of the 
kind of economic world in which Americans want 
to live in the future. 

The loan—or, more properly, the extension of 
a credit upon which Britain can draw for pur- 
chases in the United States and elsewhere—is 
necessitated by the tremendous wartime drain 
upon England’s resources and the consequent 
decline in her foreign trade and her foreign 
earning power. 

The following charts show the importance of 
world trade to the United States, Britain’s in- 
fluence on the total volume of trade, the need of 
Britain for dollar credits at this time, the terms 
and conditions of the loan, and the relation of the 
loan to the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WORLD TRADE TO THE UNITED STATES 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE SUPPORT OF 
24 MILLION WORKERS 7 MILLION PEOPLE 
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WATIONAL INCOME 
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BASED ON 1937 STATISIICS 


CHART I, BRITISH LOAN 


Although little more than 5 percent of the total 
United States national income was derived from 
exports in 1937, the benefit derived from our 
world markets was significant enough to swing 
the balance of our economy from relative depres- 
sion to relative prosperity. It can be seen in the 
accompanying chart that our exports in 1937 
($3,900,000,000) directly accounted for jobs of 2,- 
400,000 persons, equivalent to the total number 
of persons employed in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. Directly and indirectly, 
our exports accounted for the support of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 Americans, equal to the total 
populations of Maine, Connecticut, Virginia, and 
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Florida. 


try can sell their total output in the domestic 


Of course, many industries in this coun- 


market, but for many other industries the foreign 
market means the difference between operating at 
a loss or operating at a profit. For the country as 
a whole, this condition is apt to mean the differ- 
ence between lower standards of living and un- 
employment and higher standards of living and 
full employment. Foreign trade is much more 
important today to the prosperity of our country 
than it was before the war, because many indus- 
tries built up a producing capacity during the 
war which will need expanding foreign markets 
to absorb their total output. 
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CHART II, BRITISH LOAN 

A strong and prosperous Britain is essential to 
expanding world trade. The accompanying chart 
shows her position not only as the greatest pur- 
chaser in the world’s markets but also as the best 
customer of the United States. Britain is the 
largest single importing country in the world. 
In 1938, she imported 20 percent of the exports 
of all other countries, and these countries depend 
upon the British market for a large part of their 
own foreign income. In the trading world, Brit- 
ain is so significant that her fortunes are bound 
up with the prosperity of many other nations. A 
Britain unable to buy in world markets would 
quickly collapse world trade and destroy our 
hopes of expanding commerce and improving 
standards of living throughout the world. 

The smaller circle on the chart shows that the 
United Kingdom is also our own best customer 
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BASED ON 1938 STATISTICS 


just as she is of many other countries. United 
States cotton and tobacco exporters find the 
British market essential to reducing their sur- 
pluses. United States fruits, pork, and lard are 
normally produced in such quantities that the 
British market means the difference between glut 
and low prices and adequate sales at good prices. 
Many raw-material and industrial producers in 
this country would suffer directly from a collapse 
in British trade. Indirectly they would suffer 
even more as total world trade declined. 
Britain’s war effort lost to her much of her 
former foreign earning power. ‘This loss can be 
regained quickly by means of adequate imports 
during the first few post-war years. The loan to 
Britain is for the purpose of maintaining British 
purchasing power in foreign markets during the 
years when she is rebuilding her capacity to earn 
foreign money needed for purchases abroad. 
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SQURGES OF INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC FUNDS 
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MONEY MUST BE RAISED ABROAD FOR USE ABROAD 


CHART III, BRITISH LOAN 


Britain needs dollars to spend for the food and 
raw materials which she must buy in this country 
and in other countries where the dollar is the cur- 
rency used to finance trade. We in the United 
States are so accustomed to dollars—to getting our 
wages and salaries in dollars and spending those 
dollars for the things we need—that we forget 
that other countries have their own currencies for 
these purposes: the peso, the guilder, the franc, 
and, in Britain, the pound sterling. This chart 
shows in the upper part of the diagram how any 
nation uses its own currency to carry on its do- 
mestic affairs, both governmental and private. It 
shows in the lower part of the diagram how that 
same nation must earn foreign money to pay for 
the things it buys from foreign countries. 

Britain has a strong industrial economy with a 
highly skilled and trained labor force capable of 
producing a high level of national income—in 
pounds sterling. But the war temporarily inter- 
fered with her ability to earn foreign money with 
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IMPORTS 
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INVESTMENTS | 
PURCHASE OF GOLD 


which to buy the foreign goods and services she 
needs. The lower diagram of this chart indicates 
how a nation earns money abroad. Britain’s ex- 
port industries were converted to war purposes 
and they now need to be rebuilt before she can 
earn much from these sources; rebuilding requires 
imports to get started. Shipping income has been 
cut because of wartime shipping losses; income 
from foreign investments has been reduced _ be- 
cause Britain had to sell many of her foreign 
securities to finance the early years of the war; 
and Britain produces no gold and has very little 
in reserve. Therefore, borrowing abroad is the 
only way she can get started again. 

The loan will give Britain access to the for- 
eign foods and raw materials which she needs 
but cannot buy without dollars. This loan will 
serve the double purpose of rebuilding Britain’s 
own foreign earning power and of supporting the 
level of world trade on which our own exports 
depend. 
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TERMS OF LOAN TO UNITED KINGDOM 


$9.75 BILLION U.S LOAN TO U.K. 


2 
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CHART IV, BRITISH LOAN 

Quite aside from the fact that the extension of 
a credit to Britain will result in increased world 
trade and more production and employment in the 
United States and elsewhere, the loan is a financial 
transaction between the United States and the 
United Kingdom entered into in good faith by 
both nations. England and the United States 
will each benefit from the loan, and each will un- 
dertake certain commitments. On the purely 
financial side, we extend the line of credit of 
$3,750,000,000 now and Britain undertakes to repay 
it in the future. The loan carries a 2 percent in- 
terest rate. If all of the money is used and if 
none of the interest is waived, Britain will repay 
to the United States Government a total of nearly 
$6,000,000,000 over a period of 50 years—the orig- 
inal principal of $3,750,000,000 and $2,200,000,000 
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in interest. Repayment is to begin in December 
1951 and will be divided into 50 equal payments. 

This chart shows how the dollars will be re- 
turned to the United States, how much of each 
annual payment will be applied to interest pay- 
ment (the black area on the chart), and how much 
will be applied to repayment of principal (the 
shaded area on the chart). Interest payments are 
in higher proportion of total annual payments in 
the first years and decline gradually as more of 
the principal is paid off. 

Britain will earn the dollars to make the annual 
payments by increasing her foreign earning power 
through increasing her exports of goods and 
services. She will be able to do this without too 
much hardship if the level of world trade expands 
and if the restrictions and barriers to trade are 
reduced by all nations acting together to attain 
these ends. 
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Countries Associated with UK Currency and Trade Policy 
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CHART V, BRITISH LOAN 


The financial terms of the agreement are much 
less important in the long run than the currency 
and trade advantages which will follow as a direct 
result of the loan. The financial agreement pro- 
vides for removing currency and exchange con- 
trols which had been developed during the war by 
Britain and by the other countries of the sterling 
area. 

The sterling area covers a large group of coun- 
tries associated with the United Kingdom in cur- 
rency and trade policies. All of the countries of 
the British Empire, with the exception of Canada 
and Newfoundland, belong to the sterling area. 
These countries, some of the most important trad- 
ing areas in the world, are shown in dark shading 
in this chart. 

Because Great Britain is the largest single im- 
porter in the world, because British currency is 
widely used in world trade, and because the coun- 
tries of the sterling area have all accumulated large 
sterling balances as a result of the war, it would 
be possible for Britain to associate these coun- 
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tries into a “sterling bloc” where trade is channeled 
within the area, and every effort would be made to 
keep out trade from other areas. Britain is very 
short of dollars, and if the loan is not granted 
she has no other alternative but to attempt to 
form such a bloc and to extend her trade and finan- 
cial agreements with every other country who will 
negotiate with her. The light shaded area in the 
chart indicates these trading and currency agree- 
ments that have already extended over a large 
portion of the world. 

The United States could, of course, develop a 
“dollar bloc” of its own. This, however, would 
force the two greatest trading nations in the world 
into a kind of economic warfare. We would each 
have to use devices such as bilateral clearing agree- 
ments, exchange controls, currency depreciation, 
tariff quotas, and the like. Neither Britain nor 
the United States wants this. We both want ex- 
panding world trade and increasing international 
economic cooperation. The financial agreement 
takes specific steps to make such a trade war 
unnecessary. 
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Operation of Sterling Area Dollar Poo! 


(1) Dollars paid to Sterling Area Countries 
for goods and services..... 
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Under the Agreement the Pool will be abolished within one year. The dollar 
receipts of its members will be freely disposable. 


CHART VI, BRITISH LOAN 

One specific step provided for in the financial 
agreement is the abolition of the sterling-area 
dollar pool. 

This wartime device, developed by Britain and 
the other sterling-area countries, conserved scarce 
dollars which had to be used to pay for strategic 
war materials. The operation of the dollar pool 
meant the rationing of dollars and the control of 
imports requiring dollars in all of the countries in 
the sterling area. Although the dollar pool was 
hecessary in helping to win the war, its continua- 
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tion into peacetime would hamper American trade 
and would tend to develop a discriminatory trad- 
ing pattern which would affect world-wide trade 
relations. 

This chart shows how the sterling-area dollar 
pool operated during the war. Part 1 shows the 
outflow from the United States of dollars used to 
pay for goods and services that we bought from 
the sterling-area countries. Part 2 shows the flow 
of these same dollars into the United Kingdom. 
The countries of the sterling area voluntarily de- 
posited their dollars in London and voluntarily 
submitted to the rationing of these same dollars 
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by London. One general rule of rationing was 
that if any commodity could be purchased in any 
part of the sterling area, that same commodity 
could not be purchased in the United States. Be- 
cause dollars were scarce in relation to the tremen- 
dous wartime need for United States goods, this 
was a wise rule; but it is easy to see how such a 
system could distort normal trade patterns and 
how its continuation into peacetime would limit 
private trade and would foster state controls. 
Part 3 of the chart shows the return flow of 
dollars from the pool in London to the members 
of the sterling area. ‘These countries in turn spent 
them in the United States for essential goods. 


CHART VII, BRITISH LOAN 
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Some countries contributed more dollars to the 
pool than they drew out during the war, and other 
countries used more dollars than they contributed, 
Dollars, of course, can only be spent in the United 
States ultimately. One can understand by exam- 
ining this chart how the extension of import 
licenses and quotas and exchange controls operate 
in such a trading system. The United States 
wants to eliminate this type of control in the 
post-war world, 

The financial agreement provides for the abol- 
ishing of the dollar pool within one year after the 
effective date of the agreement. 
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Another step that the financial agreement makes 
possible is the restoration of the pre-war freedom 
of sterling; that is, every country in the sterling 
area will be free to exchange its sterling earned 
from trade and other current transactions for dol- 
lars or for any other kind of currency it wants. 

This chart compares the trading system of the 
sterling area before the war with the trading sys- 
tem which is in existence today. Before the war, 
these countries carried on much of their trade 
among themselves, and all of them maintained 
balances in London banks in terms of pounds ster- 
ling to finance that trade. It was always possible, 
however, for any importer in any of the sterling- 
area countries to obtain his goods in the United 
States or in South America or in other countries 
not in the sterling area, and he could obtain the 
money to pay for his purchase by converting his 
pounds sterling into dollars or into other kinds 
of currencies. The sterling area was a voluntary 
association of countries grouped about England 
and the English currency—the pound sterling. 
But this area was not blocked off from the rest of 
the world. This kind of trading pattern is shown 
in the upper part of the chart. 

Because of the necessity to conserve scarce dol- 
lars, the sterling area became a closed trading sys- 
tem during the war. Each country within the 
area is joined to each of the others through import 
and exchange controls and all of them are firmly 
linked to the trade and exchange controls of the 
United Kingdom. Without the loan, this kind 
of a trading system would be likely to continue into 
the post-war years because Britain can not now as- 
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sume the responsibility of converting pounds ster- 
ing into dollars. She has not at present sufficient 
gold or dollars for this purpose, and she will not 
be able to earn them until she has rebuilt her ex- 
port industries. What this situation means in 
terms of trade is shown in the lower part of this 
chart. 

The financial agreement provides for the resto- 
ration of the pre-war convertibility of sterling 
into dollars or gold or any other currency for all 
sterling earned from trade and other current trans- 
actions. The loan to Britain of $3,750,000,000 
makes this convertibility possible. 

There is one other problem that might hamper 
post-war trade which the financial agreement 
solves, and that is the problem of “blocked ster- 
ling”. All of the members of the sterling area 
have abnormally large sterling balances which 
they have accumulated during the war. These 
balances are so large that Britain cannot under- 
take the obligation of making them immediately 
convertible into other currencies. Furthermore, 
if this “blocked sterling” could be spent only in 
the United Kingdom, it might distort and disturb 
trade for a long time to come. Special arrange- 
ments had to be made, therefore, for the gradual 
liquidation of these balances. As a part of the 
financial agreement, Britain undertakes to settle 
these balances with sterling-area countries in such 
a way that they will not be used to block trade 
or to interfere with the reestablishment of the 
freer trading system which was in existence before 
the war. 
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CHART VIII, BRITISH LOAN 

This chart lists, at the extreme left, some of the 
economic problems that now plague the world and 
shows the two paths now open to us: the path to- 
ward economic cooperation based solidly upon in- 
ternational agreements for solving some of our 
mutual economic problems, and the path toward 
national, independent solutions of these same 
problems which means economic warfare. The 
people of the United States have chosen the path 
of international cooperation—and this includes 
economic cooperation. This program, however, 
requires equal purpose and equal effort from all 
of the United Nations. 

Britain too has chosen the path of cooperation, 
but, without access to dollar markets, she would 
have to use every means in her power to get the 
goods and the services abroad that she must have 
to protect her own existence. Any nation will 
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struggle to make the best of its current situation; 
if denied access to foreign markets, it must inevi- 
tably resort to barter deals, blocked funds, high 
tariffs, discrimination, and currency controls. 

The loan frees Britain from such a bitter choice. 
It enables her to cooperate with the United States 
in making successful the International Monetary 
Fund, designed to achieve stabilization of curren- 
cies and to bring international rules to bear on 
currency problems. It enables Britain to join 
with us in creating an International Trade Organ- 
ization for the cooperative solution of trade and 
cartel problems. The loan to Britain is thus the 
enabling device which sets the two greatest trad- 
ing nations of the world—the two nations with 
hard, strong currencies used to finance the trade 
of many other nations—upon the path toward 
economic cooperation, toward prosperity and 
peace. 
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International Organizations and Conferences 





Calendar of Meetings 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies London January 18 (continuing in session) 
\ | Far Eastern Commission Washington February 26 (continuing in session) 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization : 
North Atlantic Route Service Conference Dublin March 4 (continuing in session) 
European Route Service Conference Paris April 24 





International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development : Boards 
of Governors 


Fourth Session of the UNRRA Council 


Wilmington Island, Ga. 


Atlantic City 


March 8-18 


March 15 (continuing in session) 


Preliminary Meeting of Conference on Health Organi- Paris March 15 (continuing in session) 
zation 

Allied Swiss Negotiations on German External Assets Washington March 18 (continuing in session) 

Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry Jerusalem Opened on about March 8 (continuing 


in session ) 


shird Conference of American States Members of the Mexico, D.F. April 1 
International Labor Office 
Fifth Pan American Railway Congress Montevideo April 5 


The United Nations: 
Security Council—Committee of Experts 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


London 
New York 
New York 


March 15 
March 25 
March 25 


ams Negotiating Committee on League of Nations Assets Geneva April 6 
1eV1- Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced London April 8 
high Persons 
:, Economic and Social Council: Seeond Session New York May 25 
oice. General Assembly New York September 3 
tates ; 
The dates in the calendar are as of Mar. 24. 
tary 
‘ren- 
r on Activities and Developments 
join 
gan- The Far Eastern Commission at its weekly 1. Each delegation may submit documents for 
and | meeting on March 20 was addressed by Brigadier the consideration of the Commission. Such com- 
s the | General K. R. Dyke, Chief of the Civil Informa- munications should be addressed to the Secretary- 
trad- J tion and Education Section of Headquarters, | General, who is authorized, after consultation 
with | Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in the with the delegation concerned, to reproduce and 
trade } Pacific. General Dyke has just returned from circulate such documents to the Commission for 
ward | Japan, and he told the Commission of current prob- _ information and simultaneously to refer them to 
and | lems in Japan and later answered questions from appropriate committees for consideration. 





the delegates. 
The Commission 
cedure : 


approved the following pro- 


2. In the event that a document does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of one of the established 
committees of the Commission, the document 
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should normally be referred to the Steering Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The Commission approved FEC document num- 
bered 029, and the delegates agreed to advise the 
Secretary-General of their decisions regarding 
filling these positions with personnel from the 
countries represented on the Commission. 

Text of FEC document 029 follows: 


1. The enclosure, a description of three new 
positions in the Secretariat, was approved by the 
Steering Committee at its fifth meeting on 15 
March 1946 and was referred by the Steering Com- 
mittee to the Far Eastern Commission for con- 
sideration. 

2. It is felt that the work of the Commission 
and the adequate servicing of its committees by 
the Secretariat call for the early filling of these 
positions by qualified personnel. 

3. If any government participating in the Far 
Eastern Commission is able to second an indi- 
vidual to fill one of these positions, the Secretary- 
General would be glad to consider such an offer. 
In this case, it is recommended that the officer be 
assigned to the Secretariat of the Far Eastern 
Commission and be made responsible to the Secre- 
tary-General, but that his salary and living 
expenses be paid by his government. It is sug- 
gested that an appropriate salary would be that 
corresponding to P-4 in the U.S. Civil Service, 
at $4,300 a year. Whether or not an extra rental 
allowance should be made, is a question for the 
discretion of the government concerned. 

4. If there is no indication, within a fortnight of 
the consideration of this matter by the Commis- 
sion, that Allied personnel may be available, the 
Secretary-General will then take the appropriate 
steps to fill these positions with U.S. personnel. 
Meanwhile the Secretary-General may make tem- 
porary appointments to these positions, pending 
selection of permanent appointees. 


ENCLOSURE 


Organization of the Secretariat of the Far 
Eastern Commission 

The following new positions should be estab- 
lished and filled as soon as possible in order that 
the Secretariat may adequately serve the Commis- 
sion in its work: 

1. Research and Analysis Secretary 


The Research and Analysis Secretary will be 
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responsible, under the direction of the Executive 
Officer, for the review, analysis, and dissemination 
to the Commission of all material pertinent to its 
work. This will include the procurement of in- 
formation through appropriate channels, the 
analysis, abstraction, and classification of such ma- 
terial in the way best suited to meet the organi- 
zation of the Commission and its committees, the 
analysis of the various reports from the Supreme 
Commander and the United States Government 
with respect to the occupation of Japan, and a con- 
tinuing study and review of current newspapers, 
magazines, and journals for articles and informa- 
tion of interest and value to the Commission, 

2. Legal Secretary 

The Legal Secretary will be responsible, under 
the direction of the Executive Officer, for advising 
the Commission with respect to all legal aspects 
of its work. He will advise on the final form of 
all Commission actions and on appropriate dispo- 
sition of such actions according to the channels 
as agreed in the Terms of Reference. He will also 
serve as the Secretary of Committee No. 3: Consti- 
tutional and Legal Reform, of Committee No. 5: 
War Criminals, of Committee No. 6: Aliens in 
Japan, and of such other committees as may be 
formed which deal particularly with legal prob- 
lems. In serving these committees and their sub- 
committees, he will be responsible for the appro- 
priate processing of their papers and the procure- 
ment of information necessary for their work. He 
will assist in liaison among the representatives on 
these committees and in coordination among these 
committees. 

3. Economic Secretary 

The Economie Secretary will be responsible, un- 
der the direction of the Executive Officer, for ad- 
vising the Commission with respect to all economic 
aspects of its work, initially with particular refer- 
ence to the establishment of an international repa- 
rations agreement. He will also serve as Secre- 
tary of Committee No. 1: Reparations, Commit- 
tee No. 2: Economic and Financial Affairs, and of 
such other committees as may be formed to deal 
with economic problems. In serving these com- 
mittees and their subcommittees, he will be re- 
sponsible for the appropriate processing of all 
their papers and the procurement of information 
necessary for their work. He will assist in liaison 
among the representatives on these committees and 
in coordination among these committees. 
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World Fund and Bank Inaugural Meeting 


Address by FRED M. VINSON 


UR work has been worthwhile and pleasant. 
A man asks little more. It is difficult for me 
to accept the fact that now we part. 

When we assembled 10 days ago, I was confident 
that we would have a unity of purpose, that we 
would have even more agreement in spirit than 
in words. That was the way it was at Bretton 
Woods. That was the way I felt it would be at 
Savannah. And so it has been. 

Although my expectations were high, they have 
been fulfilled, more than fulfilled. 
I do believe that if we had done no work that could 


be reduced to writing, if we had not put the ma- 


My colleagues, 


chinery into operation, our meeting still would 
have been of highest value. 

I believe this because of the richness of this ex- 
perience of meeting together. An experience such 
as this gives men much more than pleasure. Their 
souls and hearts are lifted and they go away better 
men. They become couriers of the good. I am 
sure that no one will regard it as sacrilegious if I 
say that, when well-intentioned men from 40 coun- 
tries get together to work, to give the world a 
chance for peace and prosperity, and find that 
their hearts beat as one, it is a satisfaction like unto 
that religious moment when a man feels that he 
is in tune with the purposes of the Divine. 


We had all of this and also we did the work that 
we came to do. The world Fund and Bank are 
now established. They are beginning to breathe. 
They are living organisms. These institutions 
will give us the advantages of living things, but 
in turn they must be given the sustenance and at- 
mosphere that make living things grow and 
flourish. 

They will not live well alone. They need the 
company of other intergovernmental institutions 
that are helping us to build a better world. They 
need the company of wise, courageous, and inter- 
nationally honest officials. They need the com- 
pany of people everywhere so that they will not 
live as hothouse plants, dying upon exposure to 
this practical old world. The institutions need 
all of the care, attention, and nourishment that we 
and others can give them. 

All of us intend that they should have a strong 
and illustrious career. Let each of us resolve as 
we leave Savannah that we shall continue to do 
our part. I have confidence in the Fund and 
Bank, because I have confidence in you and in the 
good people of every nation from which you come, 


Made at the closing plenary session of the Savannah 
conference on Mar. 18, 1946, and released to the press on 
the same date. Mr. Vinson is the Secretary of the U. 8, 
Treasury. 








Fourth Council Session of UNRRA 


STATEMENT BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The magnitude of the task facing UNRRA in 
the coming months would be difficult to over- 
emphasize. The United States, which has con- 
tributed so extensively to the work of this great 
international organization, remains and will re- 
main keenly sensitive to the needs of those millions 
suffering from the ravages of war and its after- 
math. The humanitarian instincts which are an 
inherent part of the American character would 
permit us to follow no other course. 


However, it is well to recall that UNRRA was 
conceived and established to meet an emergency 
situation. It always has been intended that its 
primary relief activities should terminate as soon 
as possible. Accordingly, the Council last Au- 


Made on Mar. 17, 1946 on behalf of Assistant Secretary 
conference on Mar. 18, 1946 and released to the press on 
Secretary of State William Clayton and first alternate on 
the U. S. Delegation, and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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gust adopted Resolution 80 relating to the termi- 
nation of its activities. The United States pro- 
ceeded under that Resolution to present the recom- 
mendation for a second contribution to the United 
States Congress. The Congress by its action last 
December authorized the United States to make a 
second contribution of $1,350,000,000. 

Of course, no one has ever contended that 
UNRRA alone could solve all the economic ills of 
a post-war world or that large-scale programs of 
relief could be continued indefinitely. Our ex- 
pectation has been that, with the funds now 
pledged to UNRRA by the contributing govern- 
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ments, the receiving countries would find it possi- 
ble—by the maximum development and use of 
their own resources and with the assistance of the 
International Fund and Bank which have just 
been organized—to carry on without further 
UNRRA aid. That surely is the objective of 
everyone. 

Some of the activities of UNRRA may require 
continuation longer than others. This is a prob- 
lem for the consideration of the United Nations 
Organization. We understand, however, that it 
is not contemplated that UNRRA will continue 
beyond the period now established. 





Status of World Fund 


The signature and deposit of instruments of ac- 
ceptance of the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (Bretton Woods 
Agreements) on behalf of the Governments of El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Panama on March 14, 
1946 and the deposit of the instrument of accept- 
ance of those agreements on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba on the same date brings to a total 
of 38 the number of governments on behalf of 
which the Fund agreement has been signed and 
accepted and to a total of 37 the number of gov- 
ernments on behalf of which the Bank agreement 
has been signed and accepted. As of March 22, 
1946 signatures have been affixed and instruments 
of acceptance deposited on behalf of the Govern- 
ments of the following countries: 


Date of deposit of 
instruments of 


Government Date of signature acceptance 
Belgium. ...... .. Dec. 27,1945 Dec. 27, 1945 
Bolivia ........ Dee. 27,1945 ‘Dec. 27, 1945 
Brazil. ........ Dee. 27,1945 Jan. 14, 1946 
Canada ......... Dec. 27,1945 Dec. 27, 1945 
Chile... ss + + « . Dee; 81,7086 Dec. Bi, 1045 
China. ..<«...... Dec, 27,1945 Dec. 26,1945 
Colombia (Fund agree- 

ment only) .... . Dec. 27,1945 Dec. 27, 1945 
Costa Rica. . .... . Dec. 27,1945 Jan. 8, 1946 


and Bank Agreements 


Date of deposit of 
instruments of 


Government Date of signature acceptance 


Cuba......... Dee. 31,1945 Mar. 14, 1946 
Czechoslovakia. . . . . Dec. 27,1945 Dee. 26, 1945 
Dominican Republic . . Dec. 28,1945 Dee. 28, 1945 
Ecuador. ..... .. Dee. 27,1945 Dec. 28, 1945 
Egypt. ........ Dee. 27,1945 Dec. 26, 1045 
El Salvador ...... Mar. 14,1946 Mar. 14, 1946 
Ethiopia. . .... . . Dee. 27,1945 Dee. 12, 1945 
France ....... . Dec. 27,1945 Dec. 27, 1945 
Greece ........ Dee. 27,1945 Dec. 26, 1945 
yuatemala. . .... . Dee. 27,1945 Dec. 28, 1945 
Honduras ....... Dee. 27,1945 Dee. 26, 1945 
eoland ....... «+ Deo, 27,1045 Dee. 37, 16g 
India. ....s.... . Deo, 27,1045 Dec, 27. iam 
Iran. 5 kw se eo te.) 6Deo; 2B-1045 ~=“Dec. 20 1 
Iraq .....% .s» Dee, 27,1945 Dee. 26 Ite 
Luxembourg. . ... . Dee. 27,1945 Dee. 26, 1945 
Mexico ........ Dee. 31,1945 Dec. 31, 1945 
Netherlands ..... . Dee, 27,1945 Dec. 26, 1945 
Nicaragua. ..... . Mar. 14,1946 Mar. 14, 1946 
Norway. ....... Dee. 27,1945 Dee. 27, 1945 
Panama. ....... Mar. 14,1946 Mar. 14, 1946 
Paraguay ........ Dec. 27,1945 Dec. 28, 1945 
Pema. ...ss- «ss Bee. 91,9066 Des. 3, Oe 
Philippine Common- 

wealth ....... Dee. 27,1945 Dec. 21, 1945 
Poland ........ Dee. 27,1945 Jan. 10, 1946 
Union of South Africa. . Dec. 27,1945 Dec. 26, 1945 
United Kingdom . . . . Dec. 27,1945 Dee. 27, 1945 
United States . ... . Dee. 27,1945 Dee. 20, 1945 
Uruguay ....... Dee. 27,1945 Mar. 11, 1946 
Yugoslavia... .. . Dee. 27,1945 Dec. 26, 1945 
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American Mission to Observe 
Greek Elections 


[Released to the press March 19] 

At his press and radio news conference on March 

19 the Secretary of State made the following state- 

ment in reply to the question, “What about the 

Greek elections: will they take place on March 31 
as scheduled ¢” 


“As friends of the Greek people, we are inter- 
ested in seeing them elect a representative Govern- 
ment. We believe that only when the Greek people 
have freely expressed their will at the polls, and 
the Government of their choice has taken office, 
can the work of reconstruction, which is so vital 
to the welfare of Greece, go forward satisfactorily. 
Accordingly, this Government would like to see 
fair and free elections held in Greece at the earliest 
practicable date. The timing of the elections is, 
of course, a matter for the Greek Government 
alone to decide. 

“The American Mission to observe the Greek 
elections has completed its preparations, and, to- 
gether with its British and French counterparts, 
will be at posts throughout Greece ready to dis- 
charge its observation function on March 31, the 
date which the Greek Government has set for the 
elections. This Government has absolutely no 
partisan interest in Greek affairs. It sincerely 
desires that the Greek elections be carried out by 
the free suffrage of the entire electorate.” 


Arrival of Trygve Lie in U. 5. 


[Released to the press March 20° 

Mr. Trygve Lie,’ Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, called on the Secretary of State 
on March 20 and discussed with him the plans for 
the functioning of the United Nations Secretariat 
in its temporary, and later its permanent head- 
quarters in this country. 

Secretary Byrnes said he was heartened by the 
eflicient manner in which the Secretariat has 
already placed itself on a working basis, and by its 
plans for future operations. 

The Secretary said that the United States Gov- 
ernment is fully aware of the privilege and respon- 
sibility of being permanent host to the United 
Nations. He expressed his satisfaction that the 
continuous functioning of the Secretariat would be 
under the capable direction of Mr. Lie. 
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The Secretary renewed to Mr. Lie the expression 
of his determination to do everything possible to 
assure the success of the United Nations in its 
indispensable work which lies ahead. 


[Released to the press March 18] 
Secretary Byrnes said he was particularly happy 
to welcome Mr. Lie to this country and that it was 
appropriate that the United Nations should have 
as its Secretary-General the distinguished citizen 
of a nation which was one of the first victims of 
Nazi-Fascist aggression. He said the United 
Nations is particularly fortunate to have the serv- 
ices of Mr. Lie, whose integrity and objectivity 
have won him universal acclaim. 


Soviet-Iranian Matter for 
Security Council Agenda 


Letter handed to Mr. Lie by Alger Hiss? 


DrPARTMENT OF STATE 
March 20, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Secrerary GENERAL: 

I have received your letter of March 19th in- 
forming me of the action of Iran in filing with 
you the two letters of March 18, copies of which 
you enclosed. 

Under instructions from my Government, I 
wish to inform you that when the Security Coun- 
cil reconvenes I shall move: 


(1) That consideration of the letters filed by 
Iran be placed at the head of the agenda of the 
Security Council. 

(2) That, in connection with the consideration 
of these letters, Iran and the U.S.S.R. be requested 
to report upon the negotiations which may have 
taken place between them in accordance with the 
Resolution of the Council adopted January 30, 
1946. 

Sincerely yours, 
“pWARD R. Srerrinivus, Jr. 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations 


*Trygve Lie arrived in Washington, D. C., by plane on 
Mar. 18. He was met at the airfield by several State 
Department officials and driven to the Blair House, where 
he resided with members of his party until he left for New 
York on Mar. 21. 

* Director, Office of Special Political Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 














The Record of the Week 








Report on the First Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL TO THE CONGRESS 


To THe CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the 
Congress a copy of the Report on the activities of 
the American Delegation to the First Part of the 
First Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in London, England, January 10- 
February 14, 1946, submitted by the Secretary of 
State to the President of the United States under 
date of March 1, 1946. 

The participation of the American representa- 
tives in the actual establishment of the institutions 
provided in the Charter of the United Nations, 
and in the initial work of the General Assembly 
regarding the urgent problems confronting the 
51 Members of the United Nations today is vital 
to all Americans. 

The United States supports the Charter. The 
United States supports the fullest implementation 
of the principles of the Charter. The United 


States seeks to achieve the purposes of the Charter, 
And the United States seeks to perfect the Charter 
as experience lights the way. To do less than our 
utmost in this essential effort of peace-loving 
nations, whatever may be the obstacles and difli- 
culties, would be a betrayal of the trust of those 
who fought to win the opportunity to have a world 
at last with peace and security, and well-being, for 
all. Todo our utmost will be to give new and full 
expression to the meaning of “America” to the 
world. 

I commend to the attention of the Congress the 
enclosed report as constituting the Record, briefly 
told, of the part taken by our representatives in 
the progress so far made by the United Nations, 
now established and at work. 

Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wirre House, 
March 19, 1946. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRESIDENT 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
March 1, 1946 
Tue PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to transmit my Report on the 
activities of the Delegation representing the United 
States at the First Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations held in 
London from January 10 to February 14. I also 
enclose a copy of this Report with the suggestion 
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that you may wish to forward it to the Congress 
for its information and for the information of the 
American people. 

The first formal session of the 51 nations united 
under the Charter adopted at the San Francisco 
Conference last June ends a long chapter of prep- 
aration for peace carried out even in the midst of 

The complete report is printed as The United States and 
the United Nations, Department of State publication 2484, 
Conference Series 82. 
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war. It opens a new chapter of active collabora- 
tion of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of the peace finally won after that Conference and 
for the encouragement of relations and the promo- 
tion of conditions conducive to peace throughout 
the world. 

The first step along this road took place only 
three weeks after Pearl Harbor when, on January 
1, 1942, the United Nations Declaration was signed 
at the White House pledging the 26 governments 
then signatory to the Declaration to cooperate to 
win the war. 

Next began a series of special United Nations 
conferences called on specific matters which seemed 
ripe for discussion such as Food and Agriculture, 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Monetary and Finan- 
cial Cooperation, Civil Aviation, and Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation, which by the 
present date has resulted in the establishment of 
a group of specialized international organizations. 

In October of 1943, the necessity of establishing 
a general organization for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security was recognized at 
the Moscow conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Soviet Union, and their wide and decisive 
measure of agreement in principle, in which China 
joined, was announced in the Declaration of 
Moscow. 

In the autumn of 1944, representatives of these 
powers met at Dumbarton Oaks and agreed upon 
definite proposals for a general international or- 
ganization to maintain international peace and 
security and to promote the general welfare. 

Then followed the Yalta Conference in Febru- 
ary, 1945. There the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
were completed by agreement on voting procedure 
in the Security Council agreed upon by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union, and subsequently China. 

Shortly thereafter the meeting of the United 
Nations was called, and in a nine-week conference 
at San Francisco beginning April 25, 1945, unani- 
mous agreement was reached upon the Charter of 
the United Nations, which was signed on June 26 
and immediately submitted for ratification. Dur- 
ing the succeeding summer and autumn, a Pre- 
paratory Commission and its Executive Committee 
translated the terms of the Charter into detailed 
recommendations for the establishment of the 


With the 


various organs of the Organization, 
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Charter in effect October 24, and ratified by all 51 
Members by December 27, the General Assembly 
was called for January 10 to take final action to 
bring the Organization into being. 

The United States representation at this First 
Part of the First Session of the General Assembly 
in London continued, as at San Francisco, to be 
broadly representative and non-partisan. It con- 
tained members both of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and officials of the various Execu- 
tive Departments concerned, as well as important 
persons in the two principal political parties. 
The Delegation, appointed by you with the con- 
sent of the Senate, was headed by me as Senior 
Representative until my departure on January 25, 
and thereafter by the Honorable Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., the Representative of the United States 
at the seat of the United Nations, who also repre- 
sented the United States on the Security Council. 
Senator Tom Connally, Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt also 
served as Representatives. The five alternate Rep- 
resentatives were Representative Sol Bloom, who 
served as a Representative on the Delegation after 
January 25, Representative Charles A. Eaton, Mr. 
Frank Walker, former Senator John G. Town- 
send, Jr., and Mr. John Foster Dulles. The 
United States was represented on the Economic 
and Social Council by the Honorable John G. 
Winant, Ambassador to the United Kingdom, who 
Was appointed to serve during the organizing 
meetings of this Council in London. 

The Representatives were assisted by five Senior 
Advisers, Mr. Benjamin V. Cohen, Mr. James 
Clement Dunn, Mr. Green H. Hackworth, Mr. Leo 
Pasvolsky, and Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, by a prin- 
cipal adviser, Mr. Alger Hiss, and by a number of 
highly qualified general and special advisers and 
assistants from the Departments of State, War and 
the Navy, and other parts of the Government. 

It was the constant effort of each of the members 
of the Delegation to carry out your general instruc- 
tion to demonstrate the wholehearted support 
which the United States Government is pledged to 
give the United Nations Organization. ‘The devo- 
tion of all to the full discharge of the responsibili- 
ties of the Delegation is commended more ade- 
quately by the record of accomplishment than it 
could be by words here. 

I particularly wish, also, to voice the deep appre- 
ciation of the entire Delegation for the exceptional 
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efforts made by the British Government and 
people, despite the shortage of supplies and hous- 
ing created by the war, to provide every possible 
comfort and convenience for the great assemblage 
of Delegates from many lands and to extend to us 
the hospitality and welcome for which the British 
Isles are famous. 

The First Part of the First Session in London 
was intended to be primarily organizational. Its 
main purpose was to set up the various organs of 
continuing collaboration provided for in the Char- 
ter; it was not anticipated that many matters of 
substance would be considered at the same time as 
the work of establishment was being undertaken. 
It was felt that substantive problems could be 
handled in a more orderly and effective way, after 
careful preparation, in the Second Part of the First 
Session. 

However, the profound dislocations which the 
war has caused throughout human society per- 
mitted no such systematic development. The 
Organization was confronted even before it was 
organized by problems of two types: first, broad 
problems of concern to many States or to the whole 
world, such as the food crisis, the control of atomic 
energy, trade and employment, health, and refu- 
gees; and second, specific problems such as Spain 
and the country problems dealt with by the Secur- 
ity Council concerning Iran, Greece, Indonesia, 
and Syria and Lebanon. Constructive practical 
actions had to be considered and agreed upon. 
These circumstances demonstrated in fact how 
thoroughly justified had been the long-held feel- 
ing that it was imperatively urgent to establish the 
United Nations Organization at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

It is difficult and even hazardous to attempt an 
immediate assessment of such a large undertaking 
which inevitably covered many subjects and 
touched upon wide and complicated considerations. 
I believe, however, and I think my views are widely 
shared, that these unexpectedly hard tests encoun- 
tered even before organizing problems could be 
solved were met with courage, with success, and 
with hope for the future. The Organization was 
effectively established and substantive problems 
were faced with frankness and resolution. The 
participating nations demonstrated by their firm- 
ness of expression in the discussion, the weight 
they attach to the Organization and to the decisions 
reached. 
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We have taken a constructive step on the long 
road to peace and all that peace can bring to man. 
That step, though a modest one, has been strong 
and sure. The next one can take us further. How 
well we can advance on the way will depend, as I 
said to the Assembly on January 14, upon the sup- 
port given the United Nations by the governments 
and peoples which compose it. Their support 
should be forthcoming because their common in- 
terests far outweigh any conflict in interest that 
might divide them. 

The United Nations is now a going concern. Its 
principal organs and their working bodies have 
begun to function. The general area of its home 
site in the United States has been fixed, and its 
permanent staff is even now arriving on our shores 
to establish the temporary headquarters in New 
York City and to plan for the permanent head- 
quarters in the area of Westchester and Fairfield 
Counties. The rhythm of regular activities and 
meetings is beginning. 

During the meetings in London, the following 
organs and suborgans provided for in the Charter 
were duly established : 

Tue Generat AsseEMBLY, the meeting at least 
annually of all Member States, elected its officers, 
approved its Provisional Rules of Procedure, and 
in 33 public plenary sessions served both as a con- 
stituent body to call into being the other organs 
and as a deliberative body to discuss matters of 
general policy and interest. 

Tue Securtry Councin, the organ composed of 
eleven members, with primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, and so organized as to function continuously, 
was confronted almost immediately with problems 
concerning Iran, Greece, Indonesia, Syria and 
Lebanon, and dealt with them as well as with cer- 
tain organizational matters in 23 meetings. 

Tue Minirary Srarr Commnirrer, the military 
body consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council or 
their representatives, which is to advise the Secu- 
rity Council on all military matters, took the 
necessary steps to organize itself and is ready to 
proceed to substantive work as directed by the 
Council. 

Tue Economic ano Soctan Councit, a principal 
organ composed of 18 members offering great pos- 
sibilities for the advancement of human well-being, 
established in 13 meetings a number of important 
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commissions and committees and began its first 
substantive work with decisions to call two world 
conferences to establish permanent international 
organizations in the vital fields of health and trade. 

THe INTERNATIONAL Court OF J usTIcEe, the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations, com- 
posed of fifteen Judges duly elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, with its per- 
manent seat at The Hague, is scheduled to convene 
on April 3rd next. 

THe SEcRETARIAT, the permanent international 
staff of the Organization, with its provisional 
structure, regulations and budget approved by the 
General Assembly, is already in process of build- 
ing its organization under the first Secrerary- 
GENERAL. 

The only major organ provided for in the Char- 
ter which it was not possible to set up at this First 
Part of the First Session was the TrusTEESHIP 
Counciz. This was due not to lack of desire but to 
the fact that, although necessary negotiating steps 
by the states directly concerned are under way 
relative to certain mandated territories, these 
negotiations have not yet reached the point where 
the terms of the Charter for the establishment of 
the Council can be fulfilled. There is reason to 
expect, however, that this can soon be done. Fur- 
thermore, the General Assembly has shown active 
interest in information to be received in the mean- 
time from all states administering non-self-gov- 
erning territories relating to the economic, social 
and educational conditions in such of these ter- 
ritories as are not trust territories. 

Although not named in the Charter as a prin- 
cipal organ—the atomic age had not been entered 
when the Charter was prepared—the Commission 
on ATomMic ENerGy calls for special mention. It 
is with a feeling of gratification, indeed with a 
feeling that a great step forward has _ been 
achieved, that I can say that the proposal agreed 
upon in the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union at Moscow in December 1945, for a 
special Commission to deal with this awesome 
problem, was accepted unanimously by the United 
Nations Assembly, and that the carrying out of the 
great responsibilities of the Commission will now 
begin as soon as the Commission can meet in the 
United States. 

Many other decisions essential to the orderly 
working of the new organization or important in 
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specific fields of interest were taken during the 
five-weeks session. The views expressed by the 
United States Delegation, as well as the positions 
to which the United States was elected in the Or- 
ganization, will be found with a minimum of de- 
tail in the following pages of this Report relating 
to the General Assembly, in the separate reports 
to be transmitted later by the United States Rep- 
resentatives on the Security Council and on the 
Economic and Social Council, and, with full de- 
tails, in the publications of the United Nations. 

We are entitled to feel encouraged by this con- 
stituent meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Though inevitably no nation was 
fully content with everything done, all seemed to 
feel that substantial progress had been made to- 
ward orderly human relations and peace amongst 
nations. Despite all the difficulties, differences 
and sometimes irritations in so large a gathering 
where representatives of most of the world’s na- 
tions met in almost constant session all day and 
many evenings throughout five weeks, the net re- 
sult of this initial session has been to provide for 
the peace-loving nations a working center of 
cooperation. 

The program of international activity immedi- 
ately in prospect is heavy, and will demand a wide 
range of participation by the United States. The 
Security Council is expected to resume its meetings 
about March 21 at the temporary site in New York 
City; the Military Staff Committee will meet at 
the same time and place; the Economic and Social 
Council will meet May 25; the International Court 
of Justice will convene April 3; the Commission on 
Atomic Energy will meet at an early date; the 
International Health Conference will convene not 
later than June 20; the International Trade and 
Employment Conference will be called during the 
year; and the Second Part of the First Session of 
the General Assembly will open September 3, while 
a number of the commissions and committees of 
the Assembly and of the Economic and Social 
Council, on which the United States is represented, 
will be at work throughout the coming months. 

Not only will many of the above-mentioned 
meetings and activities take place in the United 
States but, in particular, there will be established 
here the permanent home of the United Nations. 
This represents an unprecedented honor for a 
country which only yesterday, as history is writ- 
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ten, was virgin territory unknown to the rest of the 
world. It also throws upon the American people 
a great responsibility, which will require us to live 
up to the best and finest in the American tradition. 
It will be a new experience for us not only to be a 
part of, but still more to be the host to, a permanent 
Organization of world-wide cooperation. We will 
want to be generous in our hospitality and under- 
standing in our relations. 

May the thought and action of each and all of us 
match this responsibility in order that we may 
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make our fullest contribution toward assuring that 
the peoples of the world may have the peace and 
well-being which they so desperately crave after 
history’s most terrible war. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES I’, BYRNES 
Secretary of State 

Enclosure : 

Report * 
THE Presiwenr 

The White House 





Disposition of Philippine Collaborationists 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House March 16] 

On October 26, 1945, I addressed a directive 
to the Attorney General requesting that a study 
be made of the status of those who collaborated 
with the enemy in the Philippines. 

[ have received reports from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, from the Secretary of War, and from High 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt on this subject. 

After studying the recommendations submitted 
to me, I have determined that there is no necessity 
for any change in our established policy of leaving 
the disposition of civil collaborationists in the 
Philippines to the civil authorities there. 

Our original policy was formulated late in 1944 
on the basis of strong recommendation by General 
Douglas MacArthur and was initiated by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In support of that policy, there 
was formed in the Philippines last year a civil 
People’s Court to try collaborationist cases. The 
study recently made by officials of this Govern- 
ment of the manner in which the collaborationist 
vases have been handled indi¢ates an earnest and 
well-directed effort to dispose of these cases as 
speedily as possible. 

There are major obstacles such as the unavail- 
ability of witnesses, disruption of communications 
and lack of funds for investigation, transporta- 
tion, and clerical assistance which make it ex- 


tremely difficult for the People’s Court to assure 


speedy justice. Nevertheless, I have every con- 
fidence in the determination of the Philippine 
people, who have proved. beyond all doubt their 





* Not printed. 


devotion to democracy and the United States, to 
punish those who served the enemy against the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth and of the United 
States. The principle is well established in the 
Philippines that an act of disloyalty to the United 
States was an act of disloyalty to the Common- 
wealth and to the Philippine people. The Philip- 
pine courts have accepted this principle. 

It is noteworthy that we have not been asked 
by any group in the Philippines to intervene in the 
trial of the collaborators. It is my judgment that 
any move to intervene now would meet with in- 
stantaneous objection from even our most loyal 
supporters in the Islands. Such intervention 
would serve notice upon the Philippine people, and 
upon the many millions of people everywhere who 
are watching the Philippine experiment, that we 
do not consider the people of the Philippines capa- 
ble of bringing these culprits to justice. 

The Philippines are scheduled to become an in- 
dependent republic on July 4 of this year. I am 
certain that the Philippine people are fully capa- 
ble of assuming all the duties and obligations of 
I believe that these heroic peo- 
ple, out of their own devotion to democratic ideals, 
will eliminate from their national and _ political 
life all those of questionable allegiance to those 


self-government. 


democratic principles. 

In arriving at these conclusions, I am assuring 
the Philippine people that we have every con- 
fidence that they are capable of making their own 
political decisions without intervention or direc- 
tion by the United States. 
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Purposeful Peace 
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Mr. Cu airMAN ; GENTLEMEN: For the honor you 
do me by your presence, for the gracious hospital- 
ity of the National Democratic Club, and for the 
joy afforded me by again greeting so many old 
and good friends, I am grateful. This gratitude, 
added to an instinctively hopeful nature, impels 
me to seek for the brighter shades which can be 
found in the picture of our times, even though in 
the aggregate that picture now is sombre. 

Also I am inspired toward a more optimistic 
approach to the problems of world affairs when I 
recall, as it is entirely fitting to do in these sur- 
roundings, the countless obstacles, threats, and 
attacks which have been faced, fought, and even- 
tually conquered by American democracy. Those 
victories have been won because the American peo- 
ple have known the direction in which they wished 
to go and the means by which they planned to 
arrive at the goal. Those victories resulted from 
courageous and intelligent action and from our 
consistently expanding the area of democratic 
operations. As these methods have succeeded 
within the nation, so may they prosper in the in- 
ternational field. 

Hostilities have ceased and there lies before us 
the vast, unexplored domain of a world on the 
threshold of peace. This is the new frontier to 
which the road of our destiny has led us. We 
stand upon this frontier with the opportunities, 
one might even say rights, granted us by our re- 
cent victory and its terrible cost; and as a result 
our position in the world is firmer and more in- 
fluential than ever before. At the same time, we 
have been obliged to assume corresponding respon- 
sibilities. We did not seek those rights and re- 
sponsibilities; neither did we deliberately attempt 
to attain that influential position. Circumstances 
and, above all, our perseverance and faith in the 
ideals which we defended brought those rights and 
responsibilities and that position to us. They 
‘ame upon us impregnated with the horror of the 
tragedy in which we were forced to participate; 
they inevitably ensue from the victory. We must 
how accept the fruits of past sacrifices with the 
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same equanimity and abnegation with which we 
accepted adversity. If we neglect those fruits, 
they will wither and die; if we cherish and pro- 
tect them, they will ripen and the rewards will be 
great. It is in this spirit that we must accept 
the heavy burden of our new responsibilities. 

Are we prepared to assume fully those respon- 
sibilities? If it is true that this new position of 
leadership brings us face to face with extraor- 
dinarily complex problems without precedent in 
our history, it also i$ true that in the past we have 
solved great and difficult problems. That we did, 
because the entire nation devoted its energies, ini- 
tiative, and resources to the task with the incen- 
tive of common duty. War for us is abhorrent 
and a phase of human activity we would eliminate 
from the face of the earth. Conquest by aggres- 
sion has not been the impelling motive of our 
international conduct. Nevertheless, when foreign 
aggression forced us to fight, our participation in 
the conflict was decisively victorious. If we have 
been able, then, to determine our course in an 
undertaking which is in conflict with the tradi- 
tional character of our people, there is even greater 
reason for confidence in the attainment of a pur- 
poseful peace under American leadership. 

Our task would be easy if peace were a simple 
suspension of a state of war. Peace is more than 
that, infinitely more. Peace to be purposeful must 
be active, not passive. The concepts of peace and 
progress, therefore, are inseparable. 
difficult or even impossible for anyone who, not 
knowing where he is going, is obliged to drift 
where circumstances carry him. We must know, 
then, where we wish to go; what is our ideal and 
possible goal ; and by what road we hope to reach it. 

The adherence of our country to the United Na- 
tions and the great principles for which it stands 
is a positive and propitious step. Through the 
voices of President Truman and of an overwhelm- 
ing number of members of Congress and Govern- 


I» mace 1c 
Progress is 


An address delivered before the National Democratic 
Club in New York, N. Y., on Mar. 23, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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ment officials, the United States has made its 
position unmistakably clear. Our full support 
will be given to the United Nations in an effort— 
in which all nations must join in good faith—to 
constitute a world organization endowed with 
sufficient authority and force to prevent the un- 
ruly, the suspicious, or those who mistakenly be- 
lieve or hold themselves out to be threatened, from 
precipitating war. Our people also have repudi- 
ated any attempt to divide the world into spheres 
of influence. Such a division could only lead to an 
unstable equilibrium which the smallest incident 
might easily upset. 

All of this is basic, but it is only a part of what 
should be our plan for a future course of action. 
It is a partial answer to the questions of where we 
wish to go and of how we hope to reach our goal. 

Within a country such as ours, the existence of 
laws respected by all and of a government which 
is obeyed by the immense majority and which has 
the necessary means to exercise its authority are 
not enough, by themselves, to assure the internal 
peace and stability of the nation. That peace and 
stability rest upon a firmer foundation. They rest 
upon the well-being and relative contentment of 
the people, upon the voluntary disposition of the 
majority to settle peacefully all great or small con- 
flicts of interest which may arise. 

How can that firmer foundation be extended to 
the rest of the world through a substantial and 
generally applicable program of action ? 

When this question has been asked before—and 
it has been asked repeatedly during recent years— 
some have replied: “The American way of life.” 
Others, closer to the mark, suggested democracy 
as the answer. 

No one is readier than I am to recognize the 
excellence of our way of life and the patriotism 
of those who propose it as a panacea for the ills 
of the world. Furthermore, since Iam profoundly 
American in my feelings, ideas, desires, and habits, 
I must declare that I do not believe it would be 
possible for me to be happy under a system of life 
radically different from that under which my 
nature and character have been formed. Never- 
theless, we cannot be at all sure that what consti- 
tutes our happiness will constitute the happiness of 
our neighbors. My natural predilections do not 
carry me to the extreme of such a conclusion. Also, 
the very fact that that way of life is, by definition, 
American inevitably invites other countries to re- 
gard it as unadaptable to their individual char- 
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acteristics and entirely different living conditions, 

However, the practice of democracy in its broad 
sense is, in my opinion, the indicated basis for our 
action. 

In general terms, we may define democracy as 
the type of social organization which serves 
peoples as a means of carrying on their activities 
freely but within a framework of law which they 
themselves have deliberately and voluntarily 
formulated. It assumes (let it again be stated) 
that man is inherently capable of self-government 
and that government must rest upon the consent 
of the governed. It conceives of government as 
existing to serve the people and not to control the 
individual beyond the imposition of restraints ac- 
cepted by the majority as essential to the preserva- 
tion of human liberties, order based on law, and 
the general welfare. Democracy means political 
and economic freedom for every human being, 
limited only by those restrictions accepted by the 
majority in the form of law to prevent violent con- 
flict between individuals and groups within the 
community and nation. The main objective of 
democracy is the protection of the human being 
and the provision of liberty and necessary op- 
portunity for the fullest development of his facul- 
ties and energies. 

Furthermore, democracy is a means for collec- 
tive action which, by its own free and flexible 
character, does not adhere to the rigid maintenance 
of the status quo. 

What, at the inception of our Nation, was only 
an idea in the minds of a few men and a reflection 
of their free will would not have become the 
reality of today had it not been for their clear 
vision and democratic resolution. Those who fol- 
lowed showed equal audacity. We need only 
glance at the history of our country to realize the 
gradual but constant evolution of our political, 
economic, and social life, and the determination 
of the American people, at every point along the 
way, not to accept current reality as a final and in- 
evitable end. Their former experience served 
them in the creation of new forms and ideas, and 
these in turn inspired the people to fix for them- 
selves new and ever more ambitious objectives. 

That is the American spirit in internal affairs 
and in scientific investigation. In contrast, our 
action in the field of foreign affairs, unfortunately, 
has too often been weakened by a narrow and con- 
trary approach. The instinctive American atti- 
tude in domestic problems is one of mutuality. 
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We ask ourselves what is expected of us and how 
we can satisfy that expectation by our work, 
initiative, and resources. There is a generous 
measure of desire to contribute in the most effec- 
tive and prompt manner to the common good. 
When it comes to external affairs, however, our 
instinctive reaction is traditionally skeptical. 
Consequently, we are inclined to be overly cautious 
and vacillating. The alien aspect of the outside 
world is magnified in our minds and prompts us 
to conjure up visions of contagious peril. Such 
a suspicious approach automatically throws us 
back on ourselves and puts us on the defensive. 

If we wish to carry out, with benefit to ourselves 
and to other peoples, the task that our present re- 
sponsibility imposes upon us, we must adopt an 
attitude in our relations with the world that is as 
frank and determined as the manner in which we 
face our internal problems. We must accept our 
full measure of responsibility and leadership. In 
that way we may project into the world outside 
our borders those achievements made by our peo- 
ple under the stimulation of the free and con- 
stantly renewed play of democratic institutions. 

I do not propose that the United States convert 
itself into a welfare institution dispensing gifts. 
Those gifts might be rejected or might be accepted 
with more jealousy than gratitude. When some- 
thing is given for nothing, it is in the last analysis 
valued by the recipient at precisely nothing. 
What I do propose is that we make collaboration a 
guiding principle of our international actions, 
that in each case we seek that type of concrete col- 
laboration in which each participant contributes 
in fair measure proportionate to the means at his 
disposal. It will be helpful if we demonstrate to 
the world that what our people have accomplished 
under our way of life and our system of democracy 
is not due merely to generous gifts showered upon 
them by a bounteous nature, but is the fruit of in- 
dividual and collective initiative freely and coop- 
eratively developed. 

The United States will do its full share, but 
our contributions will be fruitless unless there is a 
sincere will to cooperate on the part of all. We 
‘an assist other peoples to share in our progress 
in the fields of science and industry. Without 
seeking to impose our own particular form of 
democracy, we can make clear the great blessings 
of the civil and individual liberties which we have 
attained, and we can encourage and aid other peo- 
ples who wish to win similar liberties for them- 
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selves. Our cooperation in technical fields, in 
public health, improved standards of living and 
working conditions, education, agrarian and social 
reform, agricultural experimentation and _ soil 
conservation, and in many similar enterprises can 
prove helpful to others while simultaneously 
bringing substantial benefits, tangible and intangi- 
ble, to our own people. 

The charge has been made that in our fervor 
for individual rights and civil liberties the eco- 
nomic content of democracy has been neglected. 
To make such an accusation against a country 
which has worked for and established the wide- 
spread and high standards of living we enjoy is 
patently ridiculous. Moreover, we have made a 
substantial start in applying economic considera- 
tions to world affairs through our initiatives in 
respect of free trade, the Bretton Woods organ- 
ization, UNRRA, the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank, and in many other ways. It is our 
earnest desire to continue and improve upon those 
cooperative endeavors. As in the case of all new 
undertakings, we have had to feel our way; but 
progress has been made; we expect to benefit from 
experience and, above all, we recognize that a pur- 
poseful peace must rest on the establishment of 
solid economic foundations throughout the world. 

The successful experience and the proven in- 
struments of action which we possess will mount 
in effectiveness, the wider their radius is extended. 
We can learn from others as they can from us. 
All can prosper from cooperation in each of the 
fields I have mentioned, and as the welfare of the 
world improves so in equal measure will our own. 
By these procedures we may safeguard that world 
peace and security upon which our own peace and 
security must rest. 

Fortunately, we have the medium through 
which these procedures may be put into effect 
already at hand in the establishment and now, 
happily, in the functioning of the United Nations 
Organization. If there exists among the nations 
of this world the will to cooperate and the will to 
provide a purposeful peace, success will inevitably 
be ours irrespective of barriers. If, however, some 
do not keep the faith or waver in the avowed unity 
of purpose, no contribution by any nation or group 
of nations can make the machinery function. The 
overwhelming majority must maintain and 
strengthen that will to act for the common good. 
Only thus will a purposeful peace be achieved. 
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Treaty of Friendship 


China-Dominican Republic 

Ratifications were exchanged March 2, 1946 
in the Dominican Department of State of the 
treaty signed June 8, 1945 amending the Treaty 
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of Friendship between China and the Dominican 
Republic signed May 11, 1940. 


amends the old by adding a clause permitting the 


The new treaty 


free entry of nationals of either country into the 


territory of the other. 





PHILLIPS—Continued from page 519. 

problem commodities and to survey the consump- 
tion-expansion possibilities of existing outlets and 
new uses for the commodities. Intergovernmental 
arrangements of this type may actually eliminate 
the problem of potential surplus without the ne- 
cessity of resorting to restrictive quantitative 
regulation of production or trade by providing a 
convenient and informal means through which the 
possibilities of promoting greater stability in the 
conditions of production and trade for a particular 
commodity may be canvassed and opportunities 
for the expansion of demand may be explored. 

If, however, after an investigation of its root 
causes, it is found that the problem cannot. be 
solved through the expansion of consumption, re- 
sort may be had in isolated cases to a restrictive 
commodity agreement under rigid specifications. 
Here again the Proposals differ radically from the 
restrictive commodity agreements which have ex- 
isted in the past. The constructive economic 
purposes which earlier agreements might have 
served—by correcting the underlying causes of the 
maladjustment—were in most cases overlooked in 
the urgency of providing immediate relief to the 
distressed producers of the commodity or in many 
cases of satisfying the producers’ desire for higher 
prices. Generally, such agreements were largely 
concerned with developing means of restricting 
international trade or production in order to pro- 
vide a basis for survival for all producers regard- 
less of their economic ability to compete. The re- 
sults have been that restrictions were imposed 
which provided a price umbrella over all producers 
restricting the output of the efficient and inefficient 
alike. 

Fundamental to the new Proposals is the re- 
quirement that when governments resort to a re- 
strictive intergovernmental commodity agreement 
appropriate provision shall be made for providing 
increasing opportunities for satisfying world re- 


quirements of the commodity from sources which 
‘an supply them most effectively. The production 
pattern thus must be shifted to eliminate the least 
efficient producers in order that the world supply 
of the commodity eventually may be produced by 
the lower-cost, more eflicient producers. 

An equally fundamental change which is em- 
bodied in the present Proposals is that consuming 
countries, which are largely dependent on imports 
of the commodity involved, shall have together, in 
ny determinations made relating to the regula- 
tion of prices, trade, stocks, or production, a voice 
equal to those largely interested in obtaining ex- 
port markets for their production. Most commod- 
ity agreements in the past have been agreements 
between the governments of producing countries 
only. Consuming interests have been seldom, if 
ever, adequately represented. 

These two factors—shifting production and con- 
sumer representation—should do much to elimi- 
nate the evils of previous agreements under which 
primary emphasis has been on the restriction of 
output and the maintenance of prices, with little 
effort made to remove the basic causes of the 
maladjustment or to consider the position of 
consumers. 

Intergovernmental commodity agreements nego- 
tiated under the auspices of the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization would conform to speci- 
fied principles and requirements designed to insure 
that the effect of the agreements would be remedial 
and that the restrictive features would be limited 
only in the public interest. With primary empha- 
sis on the expansion of consumption and with re- 
sort to restrictive measures permitted only under 
rigid requirements, thereby protecting the inter- 
ests of consumers, there is hope that the intergov- 
ernmental commodity agreement of the future will 
be an instrument of constructive readjustment 
rather than a device for monopolistic abuse. 
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Action To Expand and Free International Trade 


By W. G. BROWN 


The nations of the world are emerging from the 
war with their economies in a highly unsettled con- 
dition. Many of them have been ravaged and de- 
spoiled by actual hostilities. All of them are 
uncertain about the future. War conditions and 
shortages of foreign exchange have forced the 
building up of trade controls and restrictions to 
an unprecedented extent. Great shortages exist in 
many countries. The question facing governments 
all over the world is whether to take the road to- 
ward economic self-sufficiency, with foreign trade 
tightly restricted and channeled, or whether to turn 
toward a liberal system of expanding multilateral 
trade. 

All experience demonstrates that excessive gov- 
ernmental restrictions on international trade mean 
less production and smaller supplies of the goods 
and services which go into the maintenance of 
living standards throughout the world. Only 
through opportunity to exchange with each other 
the things which each can produce to the best ad- 
vantage are the peoples of all countries able effec- 
tively to utilize their different productive abilities 
and, at the same time, obtain maximum supplies of 
the things they need and want. 

Many governments would like to take the path 
toward liberal trade. It is, of course, the policy of 
the United States. But no one or even two or three 
of these countries with new governments, prostrate 
industry, and a dearth of foreign exchange is will- 
ing to take off its own armor of trade barriers and 
controls unless all or almost all other countries do 
likewise, and at the same time. 

Recognizing this situation, and in an effort to 
break this log jam, the United States Government 
on December 6, 1945 sent to the other governments 
of the world for their consideration a set. of Pro- 


Excerpts from an address made before the Exports 
Managers Club in New York, N. Y., on Mar. 20, 1946 and 
released to the press on the same date. Mr. Brown is 
Chief of the Division of Commercial Policy, Office of 
International Trade Policy, Department of State. 

‘For text of the proposals, see BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1945, 
p. 912. 


posals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
This document, developed by experts in 
the United States Government, is designed to pro- 
vide a code of economic conduct, a set of interna- 
tional economic rules which, if accepted by a suffi- 
cient number of countries, will make it possible for 
them to reduce or eliminate the barriers to trade 
which they had erected and to seek a liberal mul- 
tilateral trading system under which a greater 
volume of trade and of production could be 
achieved. Each country could do this because it 
would know that other countries were doing the 
same thing and working toward the same objective. 
Few nations, no matter how constructive their 
intentions, can afford to scale down their trade 
barriers alone, for to do so would leave them at 
the mercies of countries with less praiseworthy 


ment. 


motives. 

We suggested also that a world conference be 
held, late this year or early next year, to consider 
these Proposals. This suggestion has already been 
acted on. The Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations Organization on our motion 
has called such a conference. 

The Proposals are neither Utopian nor vision- 
ary: they have been hammered out in great detail 
to meet the actual situation that exists in the world 
today. They embody in substance, if not in detail, 
the recommendations that have been made by such 
representative bodies as the Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy of the Carnegie En- 
dowment, the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
National Planning Association, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, and the Committee on 
Economic Development. 

Yet it is quite possible that some other coun- 
tries, particularly those whose economies are most 
disorganized, may feel that these Proposals are 
rather academic, that they are merely a lecture on 
economics delivered by the United States, which 
is rich and strong and can afford to advocate and 
live up to liberal trading policies. They may feel 
that a conference to discuss the Proposals would 
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simply result in a lot of high-sounding resolutions 
without practical effectiveness. 

Therefore, the United States Government has 
gone further and has both taken and recommended 
specific, concrete action. It has invited 15 other 
countries, including the major trading nations of 
the world, to come to a preliminary meeting before 
the world conference and to discuss the Proposals 
and to negotiate concrete reductions in specific 
trade barriers. In so far as the United States is 
concerned, these trade-barrier negotiations will be 
conducted under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act as recently extended, and in accordance 
with the procedures required under the act. 

Fourteen of the nations invited have already 
accepted. If these negotiations are successful and 
result in substantial and mutually advantageous 
reductions of specific trade barriers, the later world 
conference will meet in an atmosphere not of 
academic discussion but of real achievement. 

Clearly, these Proposals of ours cannot succeed 
without the support of the British, and if Great 
Britain is able to join hands with us in support of 
this enterprise the prospects for the success of the 
American trade program will be very good indeed. 
Britain exercises a great deal of influence in the 
councils of world trade, both in her own right as 
the world’s largest importer and as leader of an 
important group of trading nations, both within 
and outside the British Empire. Before the war, 
the British Empire accounted for more than a 
quarter of the world’s trade. About half of the 
trade among nations was conducted in dollars and 
pounds sterling. In the years immediately ahead, 
this figure will be closer to three fourths. No other 
country is nearly so important to us economically 
as is Great Britain. Therefore, during the recent 
economic negotiations with the British we dis- 
cussed our Proposals in detail, and as a result the 
British are in full agreement on all important 
points. They have agreed to support our Propo- 
sals at the world trade conference in the light of 
the suggestions made by other nations. 

However, the British are at present in a very 
difficult situation. They are very short of for- 
eign exchange. They had to sacrifice foreign 
assets during the war in order to get supplies 
needed for the war effort, particularly during the 
period when we were on a cash-and-carry basis. 
They have lost two thirds of their export trade. 
They have a heavy sterling debt to other coun- 
tries. Their industry has been severely damaged 
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by war. It will take them time to get back on 
their feet. They will have to find some means of 
overcoming their foreign-exchange deficit during 
this transition period. That is the purpose of the 
loan which is currently being debated in the 
Congress. 

Without this loan Britain cannot carry through 
on our Proposals, much as she would like to. She 
will have to retain and even intensify her exist- 
ing strict controls over trade, retain the sterling- 
area dollar pool which has caused so much diffi- 
culty to American exporters of certain specific 
goods, channel her purchases within the sterling 
area, discriminate against American exports, and 
take the road leading away from liberal trade 
policy to a closed trading system. With the loan, 
Britain will be able, and has agreed, to support 
our Proposals, to abolish the sterling-area dollar 
pool within a year, to make receipts from current 
transactions freely convertible after a year, and 
to direct her efforts, policies, and plans along the 
path of liberal multilateral trade. As Secretary 
Byrnes recently said, “the most significant of the 
benefits which flow to us from this phase of these 
agreements is the British commitment to support 
the United States trade proposals. By this com- 
mitment the British take their place at our side 
as our economic allies”. This is the most impor- 
tant purpose of the loan, both from our point of 
view and that of the British. 

Some people have contended that the British 
want this loan to help nationalize their indus- 
tries. It should be obvious that this is not the 
case, that they could use their own currency and 
securities to take over their own industries and 
would have no need of foreign money for this 
purpose. 

If the loan can be said to have any bearing at 
all on the question of nationalization in Britain, 
it is rather in the direction of creating conditions 
favorable to the expansion of private enterprise, 
and not of promoting socialization. With the 
loan, and the assurance it would give them that 
they can get through the transition period, the 
British would have far less need for the tightly 
planned economy which nationalization would 
make possible. Without the loan, the meagerness 
of their foreign-exchange resources would force 
the British to confine trade and business activity 
within comparatively narrow limits where dollars 
and other currencies of which they are short 


(continued on next page) 
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[Released to the press by the White House March 18] 

John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, made public on March 18 the 
first report of the Inter-Agency Policy Committee 
on Rubber, which he has transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. The Committee was 
formed by Mr. Snyder in September 1945 for the 
purpose of formulating a coordinated national 
policy on rubber. The Committee, of which Wil- 
liam L. Batt is chairman, has representatives from 
the following agencies: Department of State, De- 
partment of War, Department of the Navy, De- 
partment of Justice, Department of Commerce, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Office of 
Rubber Reserve, Rubber Development Corpora- 





tion, and War Assets Corporation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, United States Tariff Com- 
mission, and Civilian Production Administration 
have given technical assistance to the Committee. 

This first report, which is a statement of the 
general situation and basic issues regarding rub- 
ber, makes broad recommendations of policy. A 
supplementary report, soon to be prepared by the 
Committee, will make more detailed recommenda- 
tions, including administrative measures to assure 
the use of synthetic rubber, proposals for disposal 
of Government-owned plants, and proposals for 
continued research and development. Some of 
these proposals may require legislative action by 
the Congress. 





BROW N—Continued from page 540 


would not be needed. This would hardly be an 
atmosphere in which private enterprise could be 
expected to thrive. 

This is a productive loan, working capital being 
put into a developing enterprise. The loans we 
made to Britain in the last war were largely used 
to buy munitions—material that was consumed in 
the unproductive enterprise of war—and then when 
the time came for repayment we raised our tariff 
against foreign goods three times—in 1921, 1922, 
and 1980—putting up barriers against the goods 
with which alone Britain could repay us. Then 
came the great depression and default. This time 
we do not intend to raise our tariffs, for the Con- 
gress has recently renewed the Trade Agreements 
Act and, as I have said, we are actively planning 
to seek world-wide reduction of barriers to trade 
by international agreement. This loan is a produe- 
tive loan. It will help the British to produce 
goods which we will accept and with which the 
loan itself can be repaid. Its use by the British 
will work to our advantage and that of other coun- 
tries as well as to that of Britain. 


So we come back to the choice, which I indicated 
in the beginning, that lies before us and before 
the other nations of the world. Shall we work for 
expanding multilateral trade, shall we take down 
the barriers which inhibit the creative economic 
forces of the world, shall we make it possible for 
the other greatest trading nation in the world, our 
best customer and natural supporter, to get back 
on her feet and stand by our side in developing 
the kind of economic world in which we believe, 
or shall we withhold the assistance without which 
Britain cannot join us? If she does not get this 
loan, she must retire within the sterling area, raise 
up high walls around it, assume greater control 
over her domestic and foreign trade, cease doing 
business with the United States except for barest 
essentials not available anywhere else, and enter 
into a network of special agreements with other 
countries in her sphere. If that happens, we might 
retaliate. We might try to form a dollar bloe and 
fight the sterling bloc. We might, and probably 
would, win the battle. But I think it is clear to 
everyone in this room that we would all be the 
poorer as a result. 
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Relation of Poland to Critical Grain Situation 


{ Released to the press by the White House March 18] 
Message from the President of the National Coun- 
cil of the Homeland, Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity, to the President of the 
United States 

The Prime Minister of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity in Poland has been in- 
formed by the Director General of UNRRA of 
the intended reductions in quotas, particularly 
grain, for Poland. 

This news has taken Poland aback as she is in a 
particularly difficult situation. Domestic reserves 
without UNRRA deliveries would force the coun- 
try to insufficient bread rations even if planting is 
drastically limited and the population of the areas 
most strongly damaged by the war is deprived of 
supplies. Consequently, I am requesting Your 
Excellency, with the cooperation of UNRRA and 
the Combined Boards, to assure Poland full real- 
ization of the minimum grain delivery program, 
which was presented by Poland in an amount of 
500,000 tons and at any rate to avoid reducing it 
below the 350,000 tons to which the UNRRA ad- 
ministration gave its agreement. 

Poland has not participated in the grain deliv- 
eries from UNRRA in the past as these deliveries 
amounted to some thirty odd thousand tons. The 
last half year has led to complete exhaustion of 
domestic reserves so that today only importation, 
in principle on a larger scale than UNRRA would 
be prepared to grant, as far as can be judged from 
information, would relieve an extraordinarily 
serious situation. 

At the same time, I am taking the liberty of call- 
ing attention to the extreme urgency of the matter 
in view of the fact that because of the non-delivery 
by UNRRA in February of the expected amounts 
of grain, the supply system now used is being upset 
and even large and important urban centers are 
deprived of regular supply. 

Considering that Poland’s quota of entire 
UNRRA supplies constitutes only a few percent, 
my Government hopes that, with the friendly co- 
operation of Allies, the needs of Poland, which 
has suffered so painfully from the war and from 
the pillaging German occupation, will be taken 
into consideration in sufficient measure. 


Reply from the President of the United States to 
the President of the National Council of the Home- 
land, Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity 

I know that you will realize that UNRRA is an 
international organization. Even though the 
United States Government contributes 72 percent 
to ‘he fund, the United States Government does 
not control or attempt to control the administra- 
tion of the fund. 

I deeply sympathize, however, with the Govern- 
ment of Poland in the particularly difficult situa- 
tion in which it now finds itself with respect to its 
future grain supply. Because of this sympathy 
and because of the desire to be helpful if possible, 
I have consulted with the Director General of 
UNRRA as to the matters referred to in your 
message. 

The Government of Poland is undoubtedly 
aware that the curtailment of supplies provided 
to it by the United Nations through UNRRA is 
in no way attributable to the action of that Admin- 
istration. 

The prevailing global scarcity of grain is such 
that no grain-importing country, however acute 
its needs, can hope to receive in the immediate 
future more than a portion of its needs. All 
countries have been forced to accept drastic cuts 
because of shortages. 

The Director General of UNRRA advises me 
that the Administration has made every effort to 
meet the requests of Poland from the tonnages 
available to it within the allocations made to it. 
At no time, I am given to understand, has the Ad- 
ministration given an undertaking to supply any 
specific amount of grain since such an undertaking 
would be contrary to the practice of the Adminis- 
tration and meaningless in view of the fact that 
shipments are controlled entirely by the amount 
made available by the supplying countries. 

The Director General of UNRRA has assured me 
that he is making every effort to secure supplies to 
satisfy the needs of all the countries now depend- 
ent on UNRRA, but that the outlook is highly crit- 
ical and supplies will undoubtedly fall far below 
the level we would all wish to achieve. 
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Department of State 
During the quarter beginning January 1, 1946, 
the following publications have been released by 

the Department: * 

2392. Preparatory Commission of the United Nations: 
Interim Arrangements Between the United States of 
America and Other Powers—Signed at San Francisco 
June 26, 1945; effective from June 26, 1945. Execu- 
tive Agreement Series 461. 43 pp. 10¢. 

2406. Certain Problems of Marine Transportation and 
Litigation: Agreement and Exchange of Notes Be- 
tween the United States of America and Australia— 
Agreement signed at Canberra March 8, 1945; effec- 
tive March 8, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 467. 
7 pp. 5¢. 

2407. Agricultural Experiment Station: Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and Guatemala 
Amending the Agreement of July 15, 1944—Signed at 
Guatemala March 10, 1945; effective March 10, 1945. 
Executive Agreement Series 464. 5 pp. 5¢. 

2428. Temporary Migration of Costa Rican Agricultural 
Workers: Agreement Between the United States of 
America and Costa Rica Approving Memorandum 
Agreement Signed May 20, 1944—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at San José May 29, 1944. Executive 
Agreement Series 451. 16 pp. 10¢. 

2431. General Relations: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Panama—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Washington May 18, 1942. Execu- 
tive Agreement Series 452. 10 pp. 5¢. 

2435. Jurisdiction Over Prizes: Proclamation and Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and New 
Zealand—Agreement effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Wellington November 3, 1942 and January 
28, 1948. Executive Agreement Series 454. 5pp. 5¢. 

2436. Cooperative Rubber Plantation Investigations: 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Haiti—Kffected by exchange of notes signed at Port- 
au-Prince December 29, 1944 and January 8, 1945; 
effective January 8, 1945. Executive Agreement 
Series 462. 6 pp. 5¢. 

2442. Covenant of the League of Nations and Charter of 
the United Nations: Points of Difference. By Clyde 
Eagleton, Department of State. 14 pp.  5¢. 

2443. Military Service: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Peru—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Washington May 23 and June 12, 
1945. Executive Agreement Series 477. 4 pp. 5¢. 

2444. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIII, no. 
338, December 16, 1945. 35 pp. 10¢. 

2445. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIII, no. 
339, December 23, 1945. 46 pp. 10¢. 

2446. Mutual Aid: Agreement and Exchanges of Notes 
setween the United States of America and Turkey— 





Agreement signed at Ankara February 23, 1945; ef- 
fective February 23, 1945. Executive Agreement Se- 
ries 465. 12 pp. 5¢. 

2447. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIII, no. 
340, Decensber 30, 1945. 42 pp. 10¢. 

2448. Moscow Meeting of Foreign Ministers. Report by 
Secretary of State Byrnes and Soviet-Anglo-Ameri- 
can Communiqué, December 1945. Conference Series 
79. 18 pp. 10¢. 

2449. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 341, 
January 6 and 13, 1946. 47 pp. 10¢. 

2450. Sockeye Salmon Fisheries: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Canada—Effected by 
Exchange of Notes signed at Washington July 21 and 
August 5, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 479. 
14 pp. 5¢. 

2451. Recent Publications of the Department of State, 
1946. 4 pp. Free. 

2452. Diplomatic List, January 1946. 135 pp. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 a year; single copy 20¢. 

2453. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 342, 
January 20, 1946. 36 pp. 10¢. 

2454. The British Loan—What It Means to Us. A Radio 
Broadcast by Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, 
January 1946. Commercial Policy Series 81. 19 pp. 
10¢. 

2455. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 348, 
January 27, 1946. 4S pp. 10¢. 

2456. Our Inter-American Policy. A Radio Broadcast by 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Ellis O. Briggs, Department of State. Inter-American 
Series 28. 17 pp. 5¢. 

2457. “the defenses of peace’: Documents Relating to 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Part I. Conference 
Series 80. 31 pp. 10¢. 

2458. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 344, 
344, February 3, 1946. 48 pp. 10¢. 

2460. International Civil Aviation: Interim Agreement 
between the United States of America and Other 
Powers—Opened for signature at Chicago December 

7, 1944 and signed for the United States of America 
December 7, 1944; accepted by the United States of 
America February 8, 1945, with an understanding; 
effective June 6, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 
469. 21 pp. 5¢. 

2461. Prosecution and Punishment of the Major War 
Criminals of the European Axis: Agreement and 


* Serial numbers which do not appear in this list have 
appeared previously or will appear in subsequent lists. 

* Subscription, $3.50 a year; trial subscription for 13 
weeks, $1 (renewal only on yearly basis). 
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Protocol Between the United States of America and 
the French Republic, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britein and Northern Ireland, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—Agreement signed at London Au- 
gust 8, 1945; effective August 8, 1945. Protocol signed 
at Berlin October 6, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 
472. 48 pp. 15¢. 

2462. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
Cumulative Supplement No. 1, February 7, 1946, to 
Revision X of December 20, 1945. 12 pp. Free. 

2463. Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Norway—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Washington October 6, 
1945 ; effective October 15, 1945. Executive Agreement 
Series 482. 9 pp. 5¢. 

2464. Publications of the Department of State: A Semi- 
Annual List Cumulative From October 1, 1929 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. 38 pp. Free. 

2465. Mutual Aid in French North and West Africa: 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the French Committee of National Liberation—Signed 
at Algiers September 25, 1943; effective September 25, 
1943. Executive Agreement Series 488. 8 pp. 5¢. 

2467. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 345, 
February 10, 1946. 44 pp. 10¢. 

2468. Why Lend to Britain? By Clair Wilcox, Department 
of State. Commercial Policy Series 82. 20 pp. 5¢. 

2469. The Credit to Britain: The Key to Expanded Trade. 
Address by Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State, 
February 1, 1946. Commercial Policy Series 83. 16 
pp. 10¢. 

2470. Diplomatic List, February 1946. 139 pp. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 a year; single copy 20¢. 

2471. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 346, 
February 17, 146. 40 pp. 10¢. 

2473. Consultation Among the American Republics With 
Respect to the Argentine Situation: Memorandum of 
the United States Government, February 1946. Inter- 
American Series 29. 86 pp. 20¢. 

2474. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 347, 
February 24, 1946. 44 pp. 10¢. 

2475. “the defenses of peace’: Documents Relating to 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Part II. Conference 
Series 81. 58 pp. 15¢. 

2477. The Credit to Britain and World Trade. Address by 
Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State, February 
19, 1946. Commercial Policy Series 84. 21 pp. 

2478. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 
348, March 3, 1946. 44 pp. 10¢. 

2482. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 
349, March 10, 1946. 48 pp. 10¢. 

2483. The Spanish Government and the Axis: Official 
German Documents. European Series 8. 39 pp. 15¢. 

2486. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
Jumulative Supplement No. 2, March 14, 1946, to 
Revision X of December 20, 1945. 14 pp. Free. 


The Department of State also publishes the United 
States Statutes at Large which contain the laws of the 
United States and concurrent resolutions of Congress, 
proclamations of the President, treaties, and international 
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agreements other than treaties. The Statutes are issued > 
after adjournment sine die of each regular session 
Congress. The laws are also published in separate prin 
popularly known as slip laws, immediately after enact 
ment. These are issued in two series: Public Laws an 
Private Laws, consecutively numbered according to th 
dates of approval or the dates upon which bills or joint 
resolutions otherwise become law pursuant to the provi 
sions of the Constitution. Treaties also are issued in gq 
special series and are numbered in the order in whid 
they are proclaimed, Spanish, Portuguese, and Frene} 
translations, prepared by the Department's Central Trange 
lating Division, have their own publication numbers ru 
ning consecutively from 1. All other publications of the 
Department since October 1, 1929 are numbered conseev- ” 
tively in the order in which they are sent to press; in 
addition, some of them are subdivided into series accord- 
ing to general subject. 

To avoid delay, requests for publications of the Depart- 
ment of State should be addressed direct to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., except in the case of free publications, 
which may be obtained from the Department. The Super- 
intendent of Documents will accept deposits against which 
the cost of publications ordered may be charged and will 
notify the depositor when the deposit is exhausted. The 
cost to depositors of a complete set of the publications of 
the Department for a year will probably be somewhat in 
excess of $15. Orders may be placed, however, with the 
Superintendent of Documents for single publications or 
for one or more series, 

The Superintendent of Documents also has, for free 
distribution, the following price lists which may be of 
interest: Foreign Relations of the United States; Ameri- 
can History and Biography; Laws; Commerce and Man- 
ufactures; Tariff; Immigration; Alaska and Hawaii; 
Insular Possessions; Political Science; and Maps. A list 
of publications of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce may be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce. 
























Confirmations 


The Senate confirmed on March 21, 1946 the nomination 
of Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, U.S.A., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 





Consular Offices . 


The American Consulate at Suez, Egypt, was closed on 
February 2, 1946. 
The American Consulate General at Munich, Germany, 
was opened on March 11, 1946. 
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